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EVENING LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 


ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL 
gpa of MINES, 

SECOND COURSE, sisting of SIX LECT 
puECTOUS M METALS and thelr ALLOYS, b 
ROBERTS, F.K.S., will be delivered at the 
in Jermyn stress. 8. 

January 12th, 1 
Tickets may be obtained, by Working Men only, on application at the 
useum, Jermyn-street, on Monday “oy January 5th, from 6 
30 o'clock p.m. Fee for the Course, 6d. Each 
his Nam 


URES on _ the 
Professor W. CHANDLER 
useum of Practical Nba, 
+» Commencing at 8 o'clock, on MOND. 


Applicant is requested to 
bring e, Address, and Occupation aH ~ 0 on a piece of paper, 
for which the Ticket will be exchanged. 
CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. ah 
LECTURE on ‘ Gottfried Sonnet and his peteatie Theory’ tage han be 
delivered by G. BALDWIN BROWN, Esq., M.A., Watson Gordon 
fessor of Fine Art in the University of Eituburghe on MONDAY, 
January 5th, 1885, at 330 r.m., in the heatre of the South 
Kensington Museum —Admission free by tickets, which may be obtained 
on spiration to the Secrerany of the Department, South Kensing- 
con, B 


RITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The THIRD MEETING of the SESSION will be held on WED- 


os ney og 7th, at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Chair to be 


ken 
Antiquities will De exhibited and the following Paper read :— 
*The Recent —— at Hulton po 7 > LYNAM, Esq. 








. DE GRAY BIRC " Honorary 

Mi “Pp. LOFTUS BROCK. Fre A. Secretaries. 
HORTHAN D SOCIET Y.—WEDNEsDPAy, 
January 7, 1385, at 55, Chancery-lane, 8 o'clock precisely. Mr. A. W. 


RITSON w will read a paper on * Cry eon: * Cards of admission on 
application to Mr. H. H. Pesrett, Hon. 


64, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


NTERNATIONAL LITERARY and ARTISTIC 
ASSOCIATION. —Founded 1873. 
President —VICTOR HUGO. 
Honorary English Committee. 
H.R.H. the Prince of biel 
The Right Hon. W. E. Glad 
The Right Hon. Lord Sy D. C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Monsignor Capel. Ed. Jenkins, Esq. 
J. A. Froude, Prof. Max Miiller, K.M. 
R. H. Horne, Esq. M-Cullagh Torrens, Esq. 
English Committee of Management. 
W. Knighton, Esq., Chairman. a Swinburne Bond. 
bismag Millage, H. E. Carmichael, Esq. 
.G. n 








Esq. 
he M:Minnies, Eaq., M.P. Frase r Rae 
0 < q. Howard Spencele: 
G. A. Sala, Esq panostag, Boe, 
Hon. Treasurer — Leon , Esq., 


‘reasu: 
113, Grove-lane, | alt mith "SE. 
Hon. Secretary and Solicitor— William Pilcher, Esq., 
Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Assistant Secretary—J.H. Maw, Esq. 

The International Literary and Artistic Association has for its object 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works by means of the Establish- 
ment of International Copyright. 

The Association enngehees qd) a Permanent Honorary Committee, 
(2) a Committee of bm regs (3) Honorary Members and Donors, (4) 
Active Members, (5) Affiliated Societies. 

The Central Office of the Association isin Paris, 
ministered by the C i of X 
tional Congress. 

a Annual Subscription is One Guinea, with Entrance Fee of One 
nea. 

Subscriptions of 10/. 10s. constitute a Life Membership. 


The business is ad- 
elected at each Interna- 





For full details apply to the Hon. Secretary or Treasurer. 
Cheques and P.U.U. crossed “London and South- Western Banking 
Company.”’ 





Rexxar ACADEMY of ARTS, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of Works by the Old Masters and 
Deceased Masters of the British School will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, 
the ith January.—Admission (from 10a.m.,and on Succeeding Days 9a.™., 
es. 1s.; Catalogue, 6d.; or bound in cloth with pencil, 1s. Season 

icket 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 

(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardiess of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


'(/WELVE LECTURES to LADIES upon the 

HISTORY of ITALIAN PAINTING, with especial reference to 
“the Pictures of the National Gallery. will be given during the NEXT 
THREE MONTHS in the neighbourhood of Portman-square.—Address 
Miss E. Farnect, 20, Edith-road, West Kensington, W. 


RT CLASSES for LADIES.—Mr. DAVIS 

CUOPER’S CLASSES for the study of Costume-Model, Still-Life, 

and ery Animal will RECOMMENCE on JANUARY 6th.—103, Gower- 
street, 


OOD-CARVING.—A LADY is prepared to give 














HESTER CHAMBER of Mage wtageenee me will be VACANT in 
FEBRUARY NEXT. he uested to 
forward applications a sareloulene regarding es and 4 





TRE OFFICE of SECRETARY to the MAN- | 


RANCE.—The ATHEN ZU M.—Subscriptions 

received for France—TIwelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 

able in advance to J. G. Formerrnonam, Bookseller—' , Rue des 
Capucines; Cannes, 59, Rue d’Antibes. 





required, addressed by letter to the Paxrsipenr, Cham 
th-street, Manchester. 


A SKILLED and Highly Successful GENEA- 
LOGIST OFFERS his SERVICES on moderate terms.—Apply 
sean nas” care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fieet- 


RESS.— Provincial Daily (Conservative) has 

VACANCY for an experienced LEADER-WRITER and 

REVIEWER —Address, stating references and terms, and enclosing 
specimen articles, O. C. O., Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 








© PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—WANTED to 

PLACE in a SCHOOL at BRIGHTON a BACKWARD YOUTH, 

between 15 and 16 years of age.—Address, stating terms, F., The Grange, 
51, Shepherd's Bush-green, W 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD MASTER- 
SHIP of this College will become VACANT on the 8th of April, 

1885, and the College Council will elect a Head Master on March 13th 
next, to commence his duties on the ensuing Ist o y. Candidates 
must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Aublin University, and in 
Priest's orders at the — of election or within three montis after the 








EEKLY LONDON LETTER.—A Member of 

the en and “ Eighty ’’ Clubs, — and Graduate of 

Oxford, parting early and 

reliable political intelligence. wishes to CONTRIBUTE to the Pro- 

vincial, Colonial. or Foreign Press a WEEKLY LETTER on Political, 

Social, and Artistic Topics — —Address O. P. Q., care of Mr. Ganp, 1, Essex- 
court, ‘Temple, EC 


fh PUBLISHER (for the past Thirteen Years) 
High-class Weekly Journal is desirous ff obtaining a RE- 

SPONSIBLE POSITION in a similar capacity. 

educated, and fair linguist. 

tionable creden tials.—Anris, Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, 

Fleet-street, E.C. 


O NOVELISTS, DRAMATISTS, and Others.— 

A LADY, possessing a Type-Writer, desires EMPLOYMENT. 

ann a caretully and promptly copied.—Address, for specimens and 
terms, J. B.,79, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Corrist or AMANUENSIS.—A LADY, having 
some experience in the above capacity, requires EMPLOYMENT 
at A. Bi, Bootselier Ofice or otherwise. Fair knowledge of French.—Address 








address, well 








YPE- WRITER.—COPYING WANTED.— 

Authors’ MSS., Plays, Lectures, Sermons, Reviews, &c. MSS. 
r Thousand; Plays, 5s. per Act.—E. Ticue, 27, Maitland Park: 
averstock-hill. 


OVEL FOR SALE.—The AUTHOR of an 
Interesting and Amusing STORY wishes to arrange with News- 
popes Proprietors for its SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION or for 
XCLUSIVE RIGHTS. Terms moderate Proof of First Six Chapters 
and Synopsis on application —Address Hisroricvs. care of the Mercantile 
Advertising Company, Limited, 73, Ludgate-hill, BC. 





ss “4 





Frriy POUNDS PRIZE for a STORY. 
For full particulars see this week's BELFAST EXAMINER. 
MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties 











ad Master's House contains accommodation for 
Seventy Boarders. ‘Teetimoniale will be received at Malvern by the 
Secretary of the College not later than FEBRUARY 1léth, and he will 
in the mean time supply any further information that may be desired. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13, Somerset-street, Port- 
man-square, W.—The LENT TEKM will Commence on THURSDAY 
MORNING, January 15. Letters addressed to Miss Woopman (Mrs. George 
Davenport) "as above will be forwarded. 


HUBCH ot ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 

Upper Baker-street. Chairman, Canon F. J. Holland.—HOME for 

COUNTRY STUDENTS (Miss Price ‘and Miss Woods), 78, Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square, W. 


DUCATION. — HEIDELBERG, GERMANY.— 

High-class EDUCATION for re, LADIES anne to com- 

lete their studies abroad. F the Universi attend, 

mfortable home. Terms, Sixty ~ RY —Address Fru.  casea, 
Heidelberg. 


]{OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, 

SSEX.—Mr. 8. McC. HILL M.A. formerly Scholar of Balliol 
College, PREPAKES BOYS for MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE and the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Terms, Eighty Guineas. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W 
LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 15. 
Mr. BENNETT will give an advanced Course of Lectures on ‘ Vegeta- 























ble Physiology and the Morphology of Sywenes Plants,’ at 145 on 

bay — and FRIDAYS. The Lectu will’ be gteoret oe oe 

B.Sc. E: ie HADWELL, » Hon. Sec 
LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


President, the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master, the Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cam ates. Chancellors’ Medallist.—School Fees, 25 Guineas neas per Annum. 
801. and Day Boarders at 401. per Annum, inclusive of School 
Fees, exptecsived by Rev. F. Kk. Burrows, 29, Bennett Park, Blackheath. 
Apply to the Secrerary. Proprietary School, Blackheath, 8.E. The 
NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 20th, 1885. 


S': LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


ont Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College 








Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of ‘Accounts, &e. card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT (ten he mg ‘chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington).— 
—_ given as tothe best mode of F 
fully conducted. Safe Oplaions, Ro, Peta Yea Pep ence. 
ii Highest i‘ free.—1, Pa Ry E 














T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN , x. cone, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, sh Mail, Printing Times, the 
Furniture Gazette, and other ihiirelas Pu Publications, call attention to the 
oem : PLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNC- 
UAL agg tng TION of f PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Ilus- 


d This Schoo! t provides a thorough Education at a tnoderate 
= House Girls peosty from the age of nine. NEXT TERM begins 
on 2ist JANUARY. 


A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, on the dry sand- 
stone plain of Warwickshire. A mansion of sixty rooms 
area of park, workshop, laboratory, studio, baths, the 
The most approved principles and methods for mental, 
hysical training. Preparation for the Public Schools. Prospect uses, 
Pass Lists, and a Paper on the Formation of Character, of th oe eneipale, 
THOMAS WYLES, F.G.8. FR. Hist. 
R. ARCH IBALD LITTLE, B.A. LL.B. 





a large 
urest water. 


Near Coventry. 
T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 


filling up about SIX VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the l4th JANUARY, 1885.—For —— apply to the Buusan, 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. —kBy 

JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 








on to of New 
for either Printing’ o or Frinting and Publishing. —T4 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C 


‘TO PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE- 

TARIES of Societies,and others GEORGE NORMAN & SON, 
of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, fe nai = fied description of PRINTING, 
with p » Speed, a 


ESSRS, F. EVANG & CO., oe of the 
‘Educational List a ernie 3 to give ESTI- 
MATES for a the 1 PRINTIN PURLIS Riso, and ADVER- 
TISEMENT MANAGEMENT of Newspapers. Pe: cals, Annuals, &c. 
Agents throughout the country. Large staff of (— and Adver- 
tising connexion. Success cheured to a good existing or projected 














LESSONS in ARTISTIC WOOD-CARVING at her R 
Address B. P., 5, Park-place, Upper Baker-street, N.W. 


ACADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT 


2 3 PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


President—FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Director—OSCAR BERINGER. 
The NEXT TERM commences JANUARY 19th. Entrance Days, 
7 Mth and Lith, from Ten to Five. Fee, Six Guineas per Term 
‘0 Pianoforte and one Harmony and Composition Lessons weekly. 
The tegen d is for 
‘or Prospectus and all particulars aes the Director. 











P 145, Fleet-street. 


\ OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
eur A eg ai Eoeas, MOTORS, AMASURRSES oot 
ja The Library, Streatham, 8.W. ee 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY.—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
Resident and Daily Governesses (Finishing, Senior, Junior, Nursery), 
Lady Professors, perons, Companions, Invalid’ Attendants, Lady 
Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools recommended. Madame Aubert’s 











NIVIL SERVICE COM MISSION.—Fortnu- 
COMING EXAMINATIONS. —JUNIOR ASSISTANTS in the 
ence Branch and in the Art Branch of the South Kensington Museum 
e -20), %h JANUARY, 1885. 
‘the date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, wii oe, from the 
Secretar Civil Service Commission, London, 8. 





List, by post, 3)¢.—166, Regent-street, W. 





ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Mill Hill, N.W. 
Head Master, R. F. WEY MOUTH, D.Lit. M.A 
Fellow of University College, a 


Assistant Masters:—J. A. H. Murray, late President of the 
Philological Society ; H. A. Erlebach, Tr Jeffery, M A. Camb., 
ary ; T. H. Jackson. B.A; 


Ninth Ciassic in 1877 ; 
F. Stock, D.Lit. M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; and others. Minister 
of the Chapel, the Rev. Professor J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 


SCHOOL REOPENS on January 19th. 
HORPARCH COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Rey. RICHARD W. HILEY, M.A. Oxford, Vicar of Wighill. 
Rey. ALFRED HILEY, M.A. Cambridge, Vicar of Walton. 
And a Staff of Masters. 
This School is situated in a healthy agricultural district, easily 
reached by rail. From Seventy to Eighty Boys of the better class fave 


been for Twenty-five Years successfully ly LY = the Universities 
and the higher vocations in life. Vacancies eac 


ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARA- 
TION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYs from 7 to 4. The 
situation is Saespeneny Ben healthy, and within easy reach of London 
The House is large fortable, with extensive Grounds and Play- 
fields. The bye SE, Arrangements are under the immediate super- 














NDIAN, HOME, CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY 
EXAMINATIONS. — Messrs. JAM 
gardens, London, W., PREPARE ee 





Hxaminaiione all wnt up have passed, vis Militia Li A 
First, ard, 6th, 7th ; December Woolwich, Second, 3rd, 7th, 33rd. 





ead Master's Wite, and the Boys have all the 
comforts of home. 
During 
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BONN -ON-THE-RHINE, GERMANY, 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES. 
Recommended by E. Butler, Esq., Leeds; Norman Lockyer, Esq., 
London; Sir William Siemens; London; ai had hite, Esq., Bradford, 
Principal, Madame Brépan, 22, Arnd tstrasse, 


HE HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-place, oR hd Park, W., will REOPEN on JANU. ARY 
_ 1885, for the LENT 
1 particulars Ano * on ratasicn may be had on application, from 
2 to 4 o'clock. 


ISS BAKER’S PRIVATE KINDERGARTEN 
and TRANSITION CLASSES will REOPEN JANUARY 5th. 

After Easter a Morning Ciass for a few older children will be opened, 

vata a sufficient number of applications be made before the end of 








“.. P ienaing-rend, Hampstead. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR WOMEN, 

A course of Lectures, Exercises, ani Practical Work suitable for 
Candidates preparing _ matriculation in June next or in January, 1896, 

will be given a brie . FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., on WEDNESDAY 
and FRIDAY, aa - = “during the Second and Third Terms. Students 
will themselves prepare the common Gases and Acids. The First Lecture 
will be on WEDNESVAY, January 7th. Fee for the Course, 4i. 4s. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


BELSIZE COLLEGE (for | Ladies), 43, Belsize- 
rk-gardens, London, N.W.—The NEXT SESSION will begin on 
TUESDAY, January 20th, 1885.—Address Princrrat for particulars. 


A RT SCHOOL LADIES. 
Open daily. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, London, 8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Art Visitor—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
Professor—HARRY JOHNSON. R.I. 
Assistant Teacher—Miss M. A. HEATH. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, valve 16 Guineas each, will be awarded by open 
© send their names to the Srcnerary before 
January 6th. ore oped edb ya will be held on JANUARY 8 and 9. 
Inquiries to be addressed to the Secretary at the College. 
B. SHADWI ELL, Hon. Sec, 


ASTBOURNE.—SUPERIOR MODERN EDU- 
CATION for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, “Ellesmere,” 
Spencer-road. High intetlectual culture and conscientious training; 
strict but kindly supervision; very liberal, kind home; tender, 
watchful care of physical health and disposition; particular attention 
aid to the cultivation of genial manners and graceful carriage. The 
jouse is detached, spacious (thoroughly warmed throughout), a 
Garden, Tennis Ground, and within five minutes of the sea. Residen 
Foreign Governesses ; efficient University Masters. A few Little Paces 
also received, who are instructed on the Kindergarten System, and have 
every kind, mate: care. Young Ladies admitted who wish to give 
exclusive attention to the accomplishments, and receive Lessons from 
Finishing Masters. Riding and Swimming Lessons. Vacancy for a 
Governess Student on reduced terms. Personal interview can be 
arranged in London. mpi Lene neal — View of House, terms, and 
highest ref , on the Lapy Principat —The NEXT 
TERM will commence (D. V.)on THURSDAY, January 22nd. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The THEOLO- 
GICAL DEPARTMENT.—NEW STUDENTS must present them- 
selves on THURSDAY, January 15. 
Classes are held both in the Morning and Evening. 
The College Theological ‘Testamur can be obtained by— 
A. Graduates in Arts of any British University, in three terms. 
, a a of the General Literature Department of King's College, 
n six ter’ 
Cc. All aeay qualified persons of twenty-one years of age, in six terms. 
There are also Prepuratory Classes for those wishing to pass the 
Entrance Examination. 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by postcard, to J. W. Cvn- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_DEPARTMENT of 
GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.—_NEW STUDENTS 
will be admitted on THURSDAY, January 15. 
his Department is intended to prepare Students (1) for the Univer- 
sities, Hogg Orders, the Bar, and other Professions ; (2) for the Indian 
Services; (3) for the Military and Civil Service Examinations ; and 
(4) for the Matriculation, Intermediate, and B.A. Examinations of the 
University of Londo 
For the Prospectus ‘apply, personally or by postcard, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secreta: 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.— DEPARTMENT of 
ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES.—NEW STUDENTS 
will be admitted on THURSDAY, January 15 
The course of study provides’ Practical Education for those who 
intend to engage in Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, Telegraphy, 
and the Higher Branches of Chemical and Manufacturing Art. 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by postcard, to J. W. Cvn- 
HINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The EVENING 
CLASSES. — These CLASSES will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
penne 15, in Divinity, Greek Testament, Latin, Greek, Ancient His- 
tory, Freac German, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, English, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawing, Chemistry, 
Practical Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mechanics, Physiology, Fine Art, 
Botany, Experimental and Applied Physics, Zoology, Logic, Political 
Economy, Mineralogy, Geology, Law, Shorthand, Vocal Music, Agricul- 
ture, Fuel, and Public Speaking. 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by postcard, to J. W. Cun. 
NINGHAM, Esq » Secreeary. 


, 
"ING S COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL,— 
NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TUESDAY, January 20. 
‘There are Four Divisions :— 
LOWER SCHOOL.—This Division includes Boys over eight years of 
age, and is intendec to prepare them to enter the Senior Divisions. 
The MIDDLE SCHOOL is intended for Pupils too old for the Lower, 
but not sufficieatly advanced for the Upper School 
In the UPPER SCHOOL, which is divided into Classical and Modern 
Departments, Boys are prepared for the Universities; for the various 
Departments of King’s College; for the Learned Professions ; and for 
General and Mercantile Pursuits. 
There is a Special Claes for Matriculation at London Univ ersity. 
Special arrangements are also made for Boys preparing for Weolwich 
or Sandhurst ; for the Medical, Legal, and Civil Service Examinations ; 
for Engineering ; for Commercial Life ; and for Backward Boys requiring 
more individual attention. 
For the ay seas apply, personally or by postcard, to J. W. Crn- 
NINGHAM, Esq., tary. 


OLLEGE HALL of RE ESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS in LONDON, 1 and 2, Byng-place, Gordon- square, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of University College and the London 
School of Medicine for Women.—REOPENS JANUARY 6. VACANCY 
for ONE STUDENT.—Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, Miss Grove, at the Hall. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 





LONDON. 











for 
































OME EDUCATION and PREPARATION by 
CORRESPONDENCE for the UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAM- 
INATIONS of EDINBURGH and of St. ANDREWS. 

The St. GEORGE'S HALL CLASSES will be RESUMED on 5th 
JANUARY, when Correspondence Classes for English, English Composi- 
tion, History and Geography, and Scripture will be begun. ‘The Second 
Quarter in the Classes of French, German, Latin, Mathematics, Greek, 
Harmony, Drawing, and History of Art begins on the 17¢) 

Classes preparatory for the L.L.A. Examination of St. a 

The Second TERM begins on the 23rd. 

Prospectuses from Miss E. Wacker, Secretary, 
Edinburgh 


RADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Chairman—PREBENDARY BRERETON. 


7, Gillespie-crescent, 





BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 


Centre Schools: 
WORCESTER PARK, SURREY. | DARLINGTON, DURHAM. 
Terms inclusive, 631. 


County Schools : 
BARNARD CASTLE, DURHAM. 
Terms inclusive, 42, 


(Other Schools in contemplation. 
ply to Mrs. Ronson, Head Mistress, Worcester Park, Surrey; or to 
the Becretary, R. Boorn, Esq., 4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, 





QWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 

DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE and LAW, and MEDICINE. 

The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY. 7th January, 1885. 

New Students will be admitted on TUESDAY, the 6th, from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. The College Courses qualify for the Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Law. Medicine, and Surgery of the Victoria University, for many of 
the Degree Examinations of the University of London, and for the 
Diplomas of the Royal College of Surgeons and Physicians of London. 

A Special Class in Elementary Mechanics will be conducted in the 
Lent and Easter Terms to meet the recently adopted requirements of 
the General Medical Council. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

The LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, 12th “pal New Students 
will be admitted on that day between 10 a.m. and 2 

Prospectuses of the several Departments will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Registrar. 

HENRY WILLI AM HOLDER, M.A. » Registrar. 
St 


‘THOM AS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS ef 1001. and 601. respec- 
tively, open to all First-Year Students, will be OPFERKED for COMPETI- 
TION in OCTOBER, 1835. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held throughout the year for the “ PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” and “ INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examina- 
tions of the University of London, and may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their Second or subse- 
quent years ; also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Grorcr Kenpie. M. ORD, Dean. 
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AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence 
in 

COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A PHOTOGRAPH 

CAN BE TAKEN; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palzo. 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Socities, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 


Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the press, may be 
cited: ‘The Codex Alexandrinus’; Professor Gardner’s ‘The Types of 
Greek Coins’; Audsley’s ‘Ornamental Arts of Japan’ ; Tuer’s ‘ Bygone 
Beauties’; Lockyer’s ‘Spectral Analysis’; Burgess’s ‘ Archeological 
Survey of India’; ‘Samuel Palmer: a Memoir’; Holtzapffel’s ‘ Prac- 
tice of Ornamental or Complex Turning’ ; Knight's ‘Civilian Life in 
India,’ &c. 


“The Autotype Edition which is now completed is an excellent one, 
faithfully reproducing the manuscript, page for page, in full size. Ata 
comparatively moderate cost this true likeness of ‘The CODEX ALEX- 
ANDRINUS’ will find its way to the different libraries of Europe and 
America, and be welcomed as the best possible representative of the 
original. May we not hope that the good example thus set will be 
followed by other countries, and that such world-famous Biblical codices 
as the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and unique texts of classical and 
medieval manuscripts, will also be multiplied by the same unerring 
agency ?’’—Zimes, August 21st, 1884. 


For Terms and Specimens, a to the MANAGER, 


A UTOrYrE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, 
Ly 


London, V 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON ABR A KR Y, 
ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President — LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Rt. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of ee Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq 

Trustees—Lord Houghton, Ear! of Gaenes: Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. ear without 
Entrance-fee, or 2i. with Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to ‘fown Members. 
Reading-Room epen from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 
16s.; to Members,12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s. ; to Members, 4s, 
Prospectus on application 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 
Are in Circulation at 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Terms of Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. y 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collection, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free en application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirep), New Oxtord-street ; 
281, Regent-street, W.; and 2 2, , King-street, Cheapside. 


HE RESTOKATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, 8tudio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The JANUARY CATALOGUE of Valuable NEW 
and SECOND-HAND WORKS, effered at prices greatly reduced, is NOW 
KEADY, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Suirn & 
Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


BAwGAINS for BOOKBUYERS.—CATALOGUES 
FREE.—Any Books from my 40 page Clearance Catalogue of New 
and Second-hand Books, many curious and rare, sent carriage paid at 
prices marked for remittance.—J. W. P. Epwanps, 12, 8t. Werburgh- 
street, Chester. 


URIOUS and HUMOROUS BOOKS.—Curious 
Biographies—Facetious Poems—Curll’s Publications—French Ro- 
mances—Scarce Novels—Remarkable Trialse—Dramatic Works—Angling 
—Humorous Tales—Shooting, &c.—CATALOGUE of Reaper, Orange- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
r \WENTY-FIVE PER R CENT. DISCOUNT FOR 
CASH.—25 PER CENT.—HARRISON & SON'S NEW CATALOGUE 
ofall the important New Rooks now ready, post free on application, 
Country orders dispatched same day.—Haxrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mail, 
London, 8.W. 


REET BOOKS and SOMETHING 
EM. 


Field & Tuer, Publishers Be Printers, the L eadenhall Tress, 
50, Leadenha!l!-street, London. E, 
Twenty- four pages. FRE! E. 


TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PRIVATE COLLECTORS. 
N ANUSOCRIPTS in Arabic, Chaldee, Ethiopic, 


Greek, Gujarati, Hebrew. Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Sanecrit, 
Syriac, &c., rare and valuable, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, offered 
FOR SALE by G. A. You xo & Co., 45, George | IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 














ABOUT 





BAbrOlLozziANn SKETCH-BOOK of E. F. 


BURNEY ; Scrap-Books of Dr. Burney’s Family. The collection 
of three, 24!. —May be seen with Mar & Wicttams, 160, Piccadilly. 


CHOOL PREMISES. —TO LET, the extensive 
and specially planned PREMISES, Lindon Grove, Alderley Edge, 
pear Manchester. A Koys’ Boarding School has been conduc ted there 
many years uninterruptedly. Accomodates Sixty Pupils.—Apply Davip 
Waoppincton, Bolton. 


GTUDIOS, facing St. Paul’s School Gardens, North 
a light, extensive frontage, will be BUILT to SUIT ARTISTS’ 
REQUIREMENTS. Houses available for Schools, &c.—Apply to Messrs. 
Ginzs & FLEW (Limited), Cedars Estate Office, Ww est Kensington. 





IBRARY of the Rev. R. ARIS WILLMOTT.— 


4 Catalogue preparing, free for two stamps.—W. J. Smiru, 41 and 43, 
North-street, Brighton. 








Sales bp Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and other Apparatus, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY. 
NEXT, January 9, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, a variety of CAMERAS, 
LENSES, and other PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATU S3— Microscopes and 
Objects—Telescopes—Opera and Field Glasses—Magic and Dissolving- 
View Lanterns—and a variety of Slides, Electrical and Chemical 
Apparatus, &c. ; also a quantity of Toilet, Dinner, Dessert, and ‘Tea Se.s 
—and the usual Miscellaneous Property. 
On view after 2 the day prior and morning ofS Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Select Modern Library 
of a Gentleman, 


SONT cord a x 
N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. on THURSDAY, Ji an- 
uary 8, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS KOOKS, 
including the above LIBKARY; comprising Macklin’s Fine Edition 
of the bible, 6 vols. old red morocco—Howyer’s Hume's England, 
10 vols. russia extra—Gould’s Birds of Asia, 6 vols. imperial 
folio (a Subscriber's copy) — Fayrer’s Snakes of India — Audsley 
and Bowes’s Keramic Art of Japan, 2 vols —Westwood's Moths and 
Butterflies. original editions, 3 vols. 4to —Ralfs’s British Desmediex, 
8vo.—Bickers’s Reprints of Standard Authors, 40 vols —Lord Bacon's 
Works, last trade edition, 14 vols.—Ihne’s Rome, 5 vols.—Curtius’s 
Greece, 5 vols.—Freeman's Norman Conquest, &c , 10 vols.—Gardiner’s 
England, 10 vols.—Motley’s Netherlands, &c., 10 vols.—Lekeux's Cam- 
bridge, 3 vols. —Turner and Willis's Domestic Architecture, 4 vols.—V. 
Hugo, CZuvres, 44 vols.—Goethe’s Werke. 30 vols.—Swift’s Works, 
19 vols,—and Dryden, 8 vols. — Landor’s Works, 8 vols.—Swinburne’s 
Poems, &c., 11 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, original edition, 48 vols. 
—Art Journal, 21 vols.—12 Sets of Proofs to Jameson’s Beauties of the 
Court of Charles II.—an American Walnut Revolving Bookcase, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Nos. 87 and 89, SINCLAIR-ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON 
PARK (near Addison-road Station) .— 70 Book-dealers, Mili- 
tary Tutors, and others,—A Tutor’s Library of 1,000 vols., 
comprising English and French Literatures and Histories— 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Works—Works on Law 
by Blackstone and Maine—Poetical and Classical Readers— 
and various Books and Pampiilets. 


N R. THOS. GEO. LANGRIDGE will SELL by 
z AUCTION, on the Premises, on TUESDAY, January 6, at 
12 o'clock precisely, as above, together with the FURNITURE and 
2FFECTS. 


May be viewed the day aoe) and Catalozues had on the Premises, and 
at the Offices of W. Lancuipce & Sons, 7, Craven-road, Paddington, and 
12, Maclise-road W. Kensington ( neur Addison-road Station). 

. 
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rtion of the Valuable Theological Library of the 
an ion Of RICHARD GIBLBINGS, D.D. 


yan. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street Lewy W.C., on MONDAY, January 12, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, a PORTION of the valuable 
DePOLOGICAL LIBRARY of the Kev. RICHARD GIBRBINGS, D.D., 
Canow of Kildare. and late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Dublin; . comprising Editiones Principes and Editiones 
Optima of the Greek and Latin Fathers—scarce and valuable Collections 
‘ef Councils, of E cal and M ic Histories and Biographies— 
Selebrated Liturgical and Ritualistic Works, Medieval Authors and 
Schooimen—a large Collection of Opuscula et Tractatus Theologici, 
many being of the fifteenth century, and of the ra: ible character ; 
also numerous Original and varying Editions of the Writ a of Luther 
and Erasmus, and their Opponents in the 
Bibles, Commentaries, Missais, Hymnolog: The 








Wietiontens 


ogy, &c. 
Portion of an Library includes the valuable Bibliographical, Anti- 
G 


4q Typographical Works of Dibdin, Ames, Panzer, Bliss, 
well, &e. at otiee ctions of Martene and Durand—and <urious other 
Historical and Biographical Works. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of four stumps. 


The Library of the late G. C. HARVEY, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand. W.C., on RIDAY, January 16, ‘at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the LIBRARY of the late GEORGE C. HARVEY, ,a Gentieman 
long resident in Rome ; comprising an extensive gl nteresting Col- 
lection of Works on Roman and Italian A 
the Fine Arts—Early Editions of the Ciassics, and liar scarce r0~ 
ductions of the Fifteenth Century—a Collectien of French and I 
Memoirs relating to the Campaigns and History of Napoleon and his 
Marshals and the French Revolution—Voyages—Travels—Early Italian 
Poetry—Facetie—Emblematical and Genealogical Works, &c. ; and in- 
cluding Opere di Metastasio, 16 vois. large paper—Unique Collection of 
Portraits and Plates illustrating the Jansenist College of Port Koyal— 
Montfaucon, Antiquité Expliquée, 10 vols. vellum—Grevii Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum, 33 Vols —Galieria Toscana—Museo Farnese, 10 vols.— 
Museo Capitolino, 5 vols.—Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 6 vols., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by | post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of the late ALFRED ASPLAND, Esq. 
ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W: 

street, Strand, W.C., on sagem Jann’ 

at 1 o'clock precisely each day, e BR 

ASPLAND, Esq., of St. Helen's Field, Dukinfield, Cheshire ; a 
Choice Books of Prints—Works Illustrated by "Bewi ick, Blak 

Browne, and other artists—Architectural. Botanical, and Medical bub. 
lications—I))ustrated Copies of Dickens, Thackeray, G. Eliot. and other 
Popular Authors— Manuscript Bible, Hore and Breviarum, illuminated 


al and $ d Works in all Classes of Literature, 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 














May be e viewed two days prior. 
receipt of four stamps. 


A Portion of the Dramatic 7 of HENRY HERMAN, 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their yh 





A Miscellaneous Collection of Engravings, 
Drawings, and Paintings, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by gp ns - their House, 47, Leicest uare, W.C., 
TUESDAY, uary 6, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, *. 
COLLECTION « of ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the Portfolio, 
including a large number of Scriptural Subjects after Rubens, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, Raffuelle, &c., the Property of a CLERGYMAN, deceased ; 
Fancy Engravings, Portraits, &c.; also a number of Modern Water- 
Colour Drawings and Oi! Paintings. 
talogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Selection from the Library of an Old County Family, §c, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at — House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, January and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
lo'cleck precisely, a COLLECTION ot BOOKS, includinga Selection from 
the LIBRARY ofan OLD COUNTY FAMILY (removed from I 


“ater-Colour 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
JANUARY, 1885, No. DCCCXXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The PORTRAIT: a Story of the Seen and the Unseen. 
RECENT DEGRADATION of MILITARY RANK. 
The WATERS of HERCULES. Part VI. 
BY the MARL-PIT. By L. J. G. 
MALTA and its KNIGHTS. 
A QUARTETTE of ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
AN EXCURSION to SOLOMON’S THRONE. 
WITHIN his DANGER: a Tule from the Chinese. 
Sir ALEXANDER GRANT. 
The END of the STRUGGLE. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Londen. 


for 





Dorset), amongst which wil be found Nichols's Leicestershire, Collin- 
son’s Somerset, Hutchins's Dorset, Polwhele’s Devonshire. and other 
County puateenes and Local Topographical Works—Bewick’s Quad- 
rupeds, largest paper—Yarrell’s Birds, large paper—Woodburn's Por- 
traite—-Ze0p, illustrated by W. Blake—Nichols's Literary Anecdotes— 
Dryden,by Scott, large paper,blue mor.—Gentieman’'s Magazine, 184 vols. 
—Oviedo, Cronica de las Indias, 1547-- Wither’s Emb!ems — Bochas's 
Tragedies by Lydgate, Wayland, n. d.—Chaucer's Works—Stafford Gallery 
—Kussell's Naval Architecture—Kohn's Extra Volumes—fine Illustrated 
Books—Books of Ornament and Design—curious and scarce Works— 
Standard Works in al! Classes 
Catalogues on receipt of stamp. 


The choice Collection of Fancy Engravings of the late 
B. CRUMPLEN, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, emp -square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, January 15, at 10 minutes pas clock precisely, the 
small but very choice COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS formed by the 
Jate B. CRUMPLEN, Esq.; comprising Subjects by and after 
Morland, Ward, Wheatley, Hoppver, Romney, Bartolozzi, Earlom, J. R. 
Smith, and others, including some fine Proofs; also a few Sporting 
Prints. talogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Library of a Gentleman, and other Private Properties, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


JCTION, at their House, 47. mo a edge we., 
WEDNESDAY, January 21,and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
past 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENT TLEMAN and other 
PRIVATE PROPERTIES ; re a number of First Editions of 
Modern English Writers--a tine Set of Dickens's Works in original 
editions—Writings of Shelley, ‘Thackeray, Tennyson, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, 1.72 eee &c.— Pickering’s Aldine Editions — Books 
h, Browne, &c.— Woodward's Hamp- 
shire—Ruskiz’ ‘8 Modern. Painters, &e. 

i 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISE- 

MENTS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMRER of the 
above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and 
BILLS by the 10th inst. 


John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





~ 13, W 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, January 23. o'clock precisely, 
a PORTION of the DRAMATIC LIBRARY of HENRY HERMAN, 
, consisting of many Unique and Rare Dramatic Works ; including 

Grand Extra Illustrated Books, in which scarce Prints, Maange Auto- 
graphe, Piay-Bills, and other interesting documents have been 

ond and Fourth Folio Shakespeare—Scarce Dramatic Memoirs and 
Lives of Actors—Rare Poetical Works, including proms 8 Presentation 
Copy of the Adonais, 1821—Sheliey’s Queen 
of 1645, and first editions of Paradise Lost. 
Cruikshank, &c.—in splendid bindings by Nicolas Eve, Clovis Eve, Capé, 
Bedford, Zaehnsdorf, Riviére, Tout, Riach, &c.,and in the finest con- 
ditions. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


A Portion of the Library of a Collector, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on SATUR. DAY , January 24, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a COLLECTOR, comprising First 
Editions of Italian Classics, Chivalry, and other Poems—Aristotile, 
trattato dei Governi, tradotto da Bernardo Segni, in old morocco— 
Hieronimo Savonarola. Compendio di Revelatione, with five Woodcuts 
ascribed to Sandro Botticelli, 1495 (in British Museum, but not in any 
Public Library in Paris)—and some other rare Pieces ; alsu some English 
and French Classics, all in tine conditien. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; 
on receipt 0 of +wo 0 stamps. 





if by post, 





ek and Roman Coins. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand. W.C., on MONDAY, January 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the REMAINING PORTION of the valuable COLLECTION of 
GREEK, IMPERIAL GREEK, and ROMAN COINS, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, formed by the late JAMES WHITTALL, , of Smyrna, 
comprising some rare and interesting Pieces, including t 46, AEnus, 
AR—62, Soli, AR—63 to 68, Tarsus, gg on veo Sg of Cilicia, AR 
—8l, Sinope. AK—83, Cyprus, AR— AN—103, Augustus, 
Medallion, AR—109, Claudius and Anrie ain. Medallion, ‘AK 110, 
Domitia, Medallion, AR—113, Augus us, ppina on, AR, restored by 
Hadrian—129, Nero and Claudius, AR, struck at Casarea—143, G 


The Remaining er 4 of the WHITTALL COLLECTION 


Price 6s. ; post free for the year, 21s. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXI. for JANUARY, is Now Ready, containing :— 

. The PRESENT STATE of the IRISH QUESTION. 

THREE THEORIES of LIFE: Utilitarianism, Pessimism, 
Christianity. 

“The OFFERINGS of the DEAD.” 

LORD MALMESBURY’S MEMOIRS, 

The PSALTER,. 

The HITTITES. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 

The STRENGTH and WEAKNESS ef the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. 


ad 


PAA Ae we 


ad 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

. POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER. 
11. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stough 7,¥F 


YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


_ 
=) 








Contents. 
CHSARISM. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 
The NEW REFORM. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 
WILL RUSSIA CONQUER INDIA? By Arminius Vambéry. 
The CENTENARY of the 7IMES. By W. Fraser Rae. 


CHARLES LAMB and GEORGE WITHER. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 


CYCLING and CYCLISTS. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
The SAVAGE. By Professor Max Miiller. 
LOCUSTS | and FARMERS of AMERICA. By Miss C. F. Gordon 





Africanus, sen., AR—170, Lucilla, AN—171, Commodus, AN—172, 
Maximinus Daza, AN, &c.—Coin Cabinets. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





The Collection of Drawings Etchings, and ged ings formed 
by the late ALFRED ASPLAND, Esq. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Houre, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on ‘TUESDAY, January 2 7, and Following Day, at 
i o'clock precisely each day. the yes > COLLECTION of DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, and ENGRAVINGS for ed by the late ALFRED ASP- 
LAND, Esq., of St. Helen’s Field, Dukinfield” Chester. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





A Portion of the Library of the late Rev. JOHN ALLEN 
GILES, D.C.L., and valuable Books from other Collections, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 29. and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, a PORTION of the LIBRARY 
of the late Rey. JOHN ALLEN GILES, D.C.L., a PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, and other Peapention comprising im- 
portant Books of Prints—Standard Works on Topography, oe 
Cheology, Natural History, Voyages — Travels, Biography. Poetry, 
Fiction, and the Drama—T: of various Anti- 
quarian and other Societies—Books Illustrated by Cruikshank, Bewick, 
L &c.—First Editions of the Works of Ruskin, Dickens, Keats, 
Kyron, Lopsemn rn fi Series of Editions of Walton and Cotton, and other 
Books on povie bess 
May be view two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
Teceipt of four stamps 








ints and Sinners.’ 
CONFESSIONS of an ETON MASTER. By H. 8. Salt. 
The NAVY and the ADMIRALTY. By Sir R. Spencer Robinson, K.C.B’ 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 
beet x" COMPANIES. By the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
x.C,8.I. 


a) and the STAGE. By Henry Arthur Jones, Author of 





DR. JOHNSON. By Augustine Birrell, Author of ‘ Obiter Dicta.’ 

The GERMAN COLONIAL MOVEMENT. By Baron von der Briiggen, 
Founder of the German Colonia! Union. 

CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Professor Thorold Rogers, M.P. 

The Sey of ENGLAND and the EVANGELICAL PARTY. By 

lett. 

From SIBERIA to SWITZERLAND: the Story of an Escape. By 

William Westall. 


The INDUSTRIAL TRAINING of DESTITUTE CHILDREN. By 
Samuel Smith, MP. 


bags om erga LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabriel 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 
1. New Testament Exegesis, By Archdeacon Farrar. 
2. Poetry. By W. P. Ker. 
3. General Literature. 


Isbister & Co. (Limited), 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C 





YHE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
BUDDHISM and CHRISTIANITY. By the Countess of Jersey. 
The POETRY and the PROSE of the CRUFTER QUESTION. By 
W. K. Lawson. 


DELLA CRUSCA and ANNA MATILDA: an Episcde in English 
Literature. By Armine Kent. 


RAILWAYS in ASIATIC TURKEY. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 

WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. By the Right Hon Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P. 

The LOWLANDS of MORAY in the FOURTEENTH and NINB- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By Miss UC. F. Gordun-Cumming. 

BAsOSUae Political and Social. No. I, Mr. Giffen and John Bull. 
By lackmore. 


LETTERS from RURICOLA. V. 
Carnarvon. 

CHIVALRY, MARRIAGE, and RELIGION : a Protest. 

IVAN TURGENIEFF. By Arthur Tilley. 

A KEY to SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES. By a Democratic Tory. 


fhe JUDGMENT in the “ MIGNONETTE” CASE. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communicated by the Earl of 


By a Woman. 





Monthly, ls. 6d. 


London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 
Tue ART JOURNAL 
Commencement of a New Series. 


A LARGE ENGRAVING IN EVERY NUMBER, 
JANUARY— 
‘THE WEDDING MORNING. 
Etched by C. 0. MURRAY after HENRY MOSLER. 


Illustrated by Miss N. Huxley, 
M* WIFE’S RELATIONS: a Story of Pigland, 
By H. A. H. 


With 24 Illustrations printed in colour, 
Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 








London: The Art Journal Office, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
MAGAZINE of 


T HE ART, 
for JANUARY, containing :— 


FRONTISPIECE in COLOUR, ‘LADY MARIA WALDEGRAVE.’ Re 
produced in Facsimile from a Drawing by J. Downman, A R.A. 


PICTURE in COLOUR, ‘In AKCADY.’ By Cosmo Monkheuse and E.F. 
Brewtnall. 


The ROMANCE of ART: a Question of Copyright. By F. Mabe! 
Robinson. 


A ROUND in FRANCE. By Yeend King. 
ARTISTS’ HOMES. Mr. Pectti-’s at Hampstead. By Helen Zimmern. 
In CHARACTER, By the Editor. 
POMPEII in BLACK and WHITE. By Jane E. Harrison. 
SOME ORIENTAL BRASS-WORK. By Madeline A. Wallace-Dunlop 
The MARVELLOUS MADONNA. By William Archer, 
ELIHU VEDDER. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
*LADY MARIA WALDEGRAVE.’ By Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
LINTON on WOOD ENGRAVING. By Harry V. Barnett. 

With Forty-five Illustrations. 


“The frontispiece to the New Year's number of Messrs. Cassell's Art 
Magazine is worth the price of the whole. It isan admirably executed 
Coste titenrege of the pretty portrait of the famous Lady Maria 

ee f om the pastel drawing by John Downman in the British 
"'—Daily Telegraph, December 26, 1884. 
Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 





Now ready, price 7d. 
ASS ELL’S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, containing :— 
OUR AUTOGRAPH BOOKS. 
The SECRET of MAKING CLEAR SOUPS. 
HOW REPOUSSE WORK is DONE. 
HIS SON'S WIFE. Short Story. 
BROTHER JONATHAN’S WOMANKIND. 
*CASSELL’S MAGAZINE’ AMATEUR SHORTHAND CHAM- 
PIONSHIP. 


HOW I FURNISHED for 100. 

NEW MUSIC. The Forgotten Song. By Humphrey J, Stark. 

The FORTRESS of LIFE. The Bugbear Cold. 

A HISTORIC CORNER of a HISTORIC COUNTY. 

Sir RICHARD OWEN and his WORK. 

OUR MODEL READING CLUB. 

HOW WE LIVEin REGENT’S INN. (Things that are going to be.) 

THOSE CHRISTMAS VOICES. A Story. 

OUR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

VELVET and FURS : Chit-Chat on Dress. 

The GATHERER. 

GARDENING in JANUARY. 

A DIAMOND inthe ROUGH. By Alice O'Hanlon. Serial Story. 

SWEET CHRISTABEL. By Arabella 4. Hopkinson. Serial Story, 
&e. &e. &ec. 


“The stories in Cassell's Magazine are good, the pictures clever, the 
subjects strikingly varied, and the contents are unusually attractive. + 


Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate-bill, London. . 
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EAST MOULSEY 
FINE - ART, INDUSTRIAL, 
AND LOAN EXHIBITION 


WILL BE HELD AT 


8ST. MARY’S SCHOOLS, EAST MOULSEY, 
FROM 


WEDNESDAY, January 7th, to WEDNESDAY, 
January 14th, 1885, inclusive, 





LIST OF COMMITTEE. 
Rev. W. F. REYNOLDS, Chairman, 
A. KEELING. Wm. PAYNE. 


J. STOLLERY. Rev. J. M. Ross. 
GEO. SUMMERS, Dr. SKIMMING. 
H. ANDREWS, Dr. HOLBERTON, 
Dr. STUBBS. R. EARP. 


Rk. W. GOULD, 
H. CHALWIN. 


FF. PENNELL. 
F, FRANCIS. 


A. MOORE. J. PAWSEY. 

H. BURRELL. J. M. MASSEY. 

T. CHAMBERLAIN. J. BLAKE. 

T. G. TAaa. G. W. STEPHENSON. 


THOS. ANDREWS, 
W. BENTLEY. 


W, JOHNSON. 

A. YoUNG-ADAMS. 
G. STEVENS, H,. WHEATLEY. 

H. PARKES. J. Cowpy. 

JNO. ARNOLD. H. ROBERTSON. 
EVAN McGREGOR, C.B. | Rev. E. H. RoGErRs, 
Dr. SEAGER. JULIAN CORBETT. 
C. J. PRICE. A. HOWELL. 

J.J. WALLIS. W. H. GRABHAM. 
REv. T. G. NICHOLAS. W. G. GARLAND. 
Sir HENRY THOMPSON, J. FROST-CRESWICK, 
Rev. E. G. TATHAM, P, PITCHER. 

A. JUDGE. A, GOODMAN, 

GEO. WOOD, JUN. 





A SPECIAL FEATURE WILL BE 


THE BARTOLOZZI ROOM, 
WHERE WILL BE EXHIBITED 
FINE OLD-FASHIONED PRINTS 
BY AND AFTER THIS CELEBRATED ENGRAVER AND 


ENGRAVERS OF HIS SCHOOL. 


BARTOLOZZI’S beautiful stippled prints are 
so prized, and have now became so scarce, that 
only the wealthy can afford their purchase, 

The beautiful examples, mostly of a fanciful cha- 
rater, hereafter described, are direct impressions 
from plates—all in the finest possible condition— 
that have been gradually accumulated by a well- 
known collector during the past quarter of a century, 
and include BARTOLOZzI’s finest work, the cele- 
brated ‘Clytie,’ purchased from Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co., of Pall Mall; ‘Lady Smyth and 
Family,’ from the same source; and other equally 
choice examples of the great engraver’s skill. 

Although engraved nearly a century ago, some of 
the copper-plates have never before been published, 
and are therefore in the finest possible or proof con- 
dition. Amongst others in proof state are the 
beautiful pair, ‘ Love Wounded’ and ‘ Love Healed,’ 
and the large and important plate, ‘ Alexander III., 
King of Scotland, rescued from the fury of a Stag 
by the intrepidity of Colin Fitzgerald,’* for engrav- 
ing which Bartclozzi received five hundred guineas, 

The prints here catalogued must not be con- 
founded with the faded reprints from worn-out 
plates with which for years past the market has been 
flooded. They are all, as may be seen, what they 
profess to be: fine, bright and choice examples, 
carefully printed, both in red and brown, direct 
from the plates, on real Bartolozzi paper, and, while 
not so offered, they cannot be distinguished, even by 
an expert, from choice old i impressions, 


Tickets for Admission will be obtainable at the Doors 


on each day, 
ATHELSTAN A. ANGIER, Joint 
GEO. DUNTON, Hon. Secs, 





* The picture was painted by Sir Benjamin West, in Ken- 
tail Castle, in 1784, for Humberton Mackenzie, of Seaforth. 
The hero of the picture is Lord Seaforth. The plate was 
engraved by Bartolozzi in 1788, and only six proofs, includ- 
ing one for Lady Stanley of ‘Alderley and one for Lady 
Tweeddale, were printed. The original intention--never 
carried out—was to present an impression from this plate 
to every member of the Mackenzie clan, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BEC K E T. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE, [Fap. 8vo. 6s. 
NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. 
By Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“The tale...... is full of interest, and now and then of true pathos.”—Spectator. 
‘Mrs, Ward has written a story especially distinguished for ease, purity, and effectiveness of style. The incidents are 
delicately and yet powerfully treated, and the book is well worth reading.” —<Academy. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


(CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study of Medical Life and Experience, 


By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 











NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER 


L=TTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, Author of ‘Station Life in New 


Zealand,’ ‘A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


THE LIFE of JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, with Selections from his 


Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, MLA. LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews; and WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition, Abridged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from the Original 


Editions, with wae” 4 Ly ti TURNER PALGRAVE. With a Vignette after Flaxman. 18mo, 4s, 6d. 
W SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. 


By HIS WIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


THE MESSAGES of the BOOKS; being Discourses and Notes on the Books 
of the New Testament. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Arch- 
deacon and Canon of W ee Ba aoe in Ordinary to the Queen. Demy 8vo. lds, 
W BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 
S OME THOUGHTS from. the ORDINAL. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in pon University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
EW BOOK BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on SOME PASSAGES in 


HOLY SCRIPTURE. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. Shorthouse, Author 


of ‘John Inglesant,’ &c. In Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. each. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


MAN'S DESTINY VIEWED in the LIGHT of his ORIGIN. By John 


FISKE, Author of ‘ Darwinism, and other Essays,’ ‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler (Mrs. Edward Liddell), 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Pull of tender and pathetic beauty.”—John Bull, 
‘*The music of her verse when plaintive has often real strength.”—Guardian, 
** Mrs. Liddell is alone, or almost alone, among minor poets in not being imitative.”—Academ y. 
**The title of this charming little book is even too modest.”—Spectator,. 


THE ODES of HORACE, STUDIES LITERARY and HISTORICAL in. 


By A. W. VERRALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the Papers of the late John 
FERGUSON McLENNAN. Edited and Completed by DONALD McLENNAN, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. l4s, 


[NTERNATIONAL LAW and INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. An 


Attempt to Ascertain the Best Method of Discussing the Topics of International Law. By J. K. STEPHEN, B.A., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, [Next week, 


THE CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. By 


SOPHIA JEX BLAKE, M.D., Member of the Irish College of Physicians; Lecturer on Hygiene at the London 
School of Medicine for Women ; Attending Medical Officer at the Edinburgh Provident Dispensary for Women and 
Children, 18mo, ls, 


A SYSTEM of ORAL INSTRUCTION in GERMAN, by Means of Progresive 
Illustrations and Applications of the Leading Rules of Grammar. By HERMANN C. O. HUSS, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Modern Languages in Princeton College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS for BEGINNERS. With a Selection of 


Easy Examples. By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., Cantab. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 303, for JANUARY, price 1s. contains :— 
The HIGHLAND CROFTERS in CANADA, The OIL and GAS WELLS of PENNSYL- 
M. TAINE on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, VANTA. 
The REDISTRIBUTION BILL. A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. Part I, Chaps, 1-3. 
The GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL. REVIEW of the MONTH. 














Profusely Illustrated, price 6d. ; by po: 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, contains— 
1, A NORMANDY MILKMAID. Frontispiece ; 5. The GIRL at the GATE. WILKIE COLLINS. 
from a Drawing by W. J. Hennessy 


2. ag lnc ant MATHER, With Illustra- | 6. That TERRIBLE MAN. Chaps. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
tions Ww 
3, SHAKSPEARE'S C COUNTRY. Rose KINGSLEY. pecan 
With Illustrations by Alfred Parso 7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps. 11, 12,13, Hue 
4, The DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. With some CONWAY, Author of ‘ Called Bac 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


Sketches of the Principal Productions of the Year. H. A. JONES. 
With Llustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, London, 
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LE PRINCE NOIR. Poeme du Heraut d’Armes Chandos. 


Texte suivi de Notes par FRANCISQUE MICHEL, 


Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 





The LIFE and FEATS of ARMS of EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE. 
By CHANDOS HERALD. 
A Metrical Chronicle, with an English Translation and Notes 


By FRANCISQUE MICHEL, F.A.S. Lond., Scot., and Normandy. 





In One Quarto Volume, printed on hand-made paper, price Fifty Shillings. 





Extraits d'un article publié dans la BIBLIOTHEQUE de I'ECOLE des 
CHARTES par le Professeur Simeon Luce, Membre de l'Institut, 
Editeur des Chroniques de Froissart. 


“La chronique rimée du héraut Chandos sur les faits d’armes d’Edouard, 
prince de Galles, le fameux Prince Noir, se compose de 4,304 vers francais de huit 
syllabes ; le récit commence a l’expédition d’Kdouard III. en 1346, qui se 
termine par la victoire de Crécy, suivie du siége de Calais, et s’arréte A la mort 
du prince de Galles, survenue en 1376, L’auteur du poeme, attaché en qualité 
de héraut d’armes 4 la personne d’un des principaux lieutenants du Prince 
Noir, le célébre Jean Chandos, a composé cet ouvrage environ dix ans aprvs la 
mort de son héros, vers 1386...... Si le héraut Chandos n’a pas assisté en personne 
a la bataille de Poitiers, il tenait certainement d’un témoin oculaire les curieux 
détails qu'il nous a transmis sur les mouvements des divers corps de l’'armée 
anglaise pendant cette journée ; c'est par un passage de son powme que nous 
savons que le prince de Galles, attaqué sur ses derriéres au moment od il 
traversait le ruisseau de Miausson, fit volte-face, et qu’ainsi ce fut l’arritre-garde 
anglaise, placée sous les ordres du comte de Salisbury, qui eut & soutenir le 
premier choc des Frangais, Toutefois, la partie capitale et vraiment originale du 
poéme du héraut Chandos, c'est le récit de l’expédition du prince de Galles en 
Espagne, signalée par la victoire de Najera et la restauration de don Pedre. 
L’auteur a consacré presque la moitié de son ouvrage au récit de cette expédition, 
qui dura & peine neuf mois, de Janvier 4 Septembre 1367. Ici, Chandos a 
Yautorité d’un témoin oculaire, et la chronique rimée de ce héraut d’armes doit 
étre considérée comme une source de premier ordre...... Le texte de cette 
nouvelle édition parait établi avec beaucoup de soin, et le savant éditeur a 
fait suivre ce texte d’éclaircissements de tout genre, qui ne remplissent pas 
moins de cent pages imprimées en petits caractires, et od il a mis a profit les 
meilleurs travaux historiques publiés sur la période comprise entre 1346 
et 1376.” 

i , _ _ TIMES. — 

_ ‘The French poem descriptive of the life of Edward the Black Prince, 
written by a companion in arms and an eye-witness of many of his deeds of 
prowess, is an invaluable source of English history, and M. Francisque Michel 
deserves the thanks of students for the first critical edition of the manuscript 
preserved in the library of Worcester College, Oxford.” 


— ; SPECTATOR. 

_,_ “M. Michel has given us a most interesting and characteristic fragment of 
history, enriched with notes that ought to have rare value for those who claim 
descent from the governing class of the time, and which also interest the 
student who would try to comprehend the temper and the social ties of the 
men who still so largely influence us......-rom Chandos Herald we get even a 
vivider idea of the courage and skill of the English archers than from Froissart. 
Opposed to their rivals the Spanish slingers, their ‘arrows flew thicker than 
rain in winter time’ at Najera, and at Poitiers ‘ thicker than ever feather flew 
before,’ There is much to learn in this interesting book.” 


bi ATHENEUM. 

“ Nothing but praise for M. Michel’s work remains. The explanatory 
notes, especially of a genealogical kind, have been much enlarged and 
increased by M. Michel, whose special familiarity with the history of Bordeaux 
in its English days makes him one of the best men living for the purpose. 
senda The stirring character of the facts recorded makes the book thoroughly 
readable,” 

ACADEMY. 

_“ The account here given of the battle of Poitiers and of the Spanish ex- 
pedition—the latter, perhaps, the most purely chivalrous attempt, in both the 
bad and the good senses of chivalry, in which an English force was ever en- 
gaged—only yields, as all such things must yield, to the prose of Froissart in 
vividness and circumstance. Moreover, it has over that account the additional 


—- of more direct, if less perfectly worked up, knowledge and detail of 
act, 








LE TEMPS. 

“ Bien des détails nonveaux pour le lecteur, qui ne se retrouveraient nulle 
part ailleurs, portent la marque d’une authenticité incontestable. Il y a donc 
14 pour lhistorien une source d’informations sure et originale. Personne ne 
pourra plus écrire lhistoire de la guerre de Cent Ans sans consulter le poéme 
publié par M, Francisque Michel.” 

LE JOURNAL DES DEBATS. 

“Ce sont les faits d’armes, expéditions, victoires, belles joutes et fétes de 
cette vie batailleuse, que le héraut Chandos a rimés dans un po’me qui n’a pas 
moins de quatre mille trois cents vers. Les philologues et les amateurs du 
vieux langage liront avec intérét, dans son orthographe archaique, ce long 
poeme,” 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“ Chandos Herald was the domestic herald to Sir John Chandos, appointed, 
it is surmised, to the post after Sir John was elevated to the rank of banneret 
at the battle of Najera. Such offices were not uncommon before the foundation 
by Richard IIL. of the Heralds’ College. As Sir John Chandos held the bridle 
rein of the prince, and as his herald was expected to be in immediate attend- 
ance, the opportunity afforded the writer of seeing the actions he describes 
must have been exceptional. It is at least certain that the chronicle, in spite 
of its brevity, is sufficiently animated. The reprint is likely to be highly prized 
by scholars,” 

LA GIRONDE, DE BORDEAUX. 

“ Or, le premier lieutenant du Prince Noir, le preux chevalier ‘ chargé de 
lui garder et conseiller, était John Chandos, ‘lequel estoit & son frein en 
compagnie de messire P, de Audelée’ aux batailles de Poitiers et de Najera 
C’est & faire connaitre ces journées mémorables que s’attache principalement 
notre héraut, c’est Ja que sa verve s’échauffe, et que, malgré son peu d'imagi- 
nation, il parvient & devenir intéressant. 11 était présent & la bataille de 
Najera, ob son maitre leva pour la premiére fois sa bannitre. On le voit 
bien aux qualités de son récit, beaucoup plus précis, plus animé que celui de 
Froissart, lequel est ici froid, décousu, plein de répétitions; meme d’apres 
M. Siméon Luce, un excellent juge, Froissart aurait eu ce récit sous les yeux, 
et il le copie quelquefois,” 

LE POLYBIBLION. 

‘“‘Toriginal consiste en vers de huit pieds et contient des renseignements 
historiques précieux. Sur certains points méme, il supplée au silence de 
Froissart. Sous le rapport historique, la véracité du narrateur semble complite ; 
il raconte des faits dont il a lui-méme été teémoin ou qu'il a appris lui-méme 
de gens ayant pris part aux événements.” 


LA ANDALUCIA. 

“Préviamente cuenta el heraldo Chandos todos los precedentes de la 
expedicion, desde el Consejo que tuvo don Pedro con sus servidores para deci- 
dirse 4 reclamar el auxilio del inglés, hasta las conferencias que en Burdeos se 
celebraron antes de tomar resolucion alguna. Aburdan en la narracion los 
detalles curiosos, que 4 menudo vienen 4 desatar dudas y problemas sugeridos 
por las contradictorias noticias de nuestros cronistas. No: no es posible 
analizar detalladamente el poema en los capitulos que 4 la guerra civil de 
Espafia se refieren. Reservindonos dar 4 nuestros lectores, en otra ocasion, 
una muestra suficiente de cémo el heraldo Chandos desempefia la tarea de his- 
toriador, caémplenos hoy, y esto es nuestro principal empeho, recomendar 4 
cuantos se interesen por el progreso de los estudios histéricos en nuestra patria, 
la adquisicion de un libro notable bajo muchos conceptos, que esta llamado 4 
figurar en toda biblioteca de alguna importancia...... La edicion es esmeradisima 
y de bibliéfilo. Una traduccion en ingles moderno, acompafia al texto antiguo - 
francés, que es muy inteligible para los que se hallen familiarizados con las 
lenguas romanas de la Edad Media. En las notas se contienen noticias 
curiosisimas que testifican, una vez mas, la copiosa y profunda erudicion del 
editor. Libros de esta clase no se improvisan: uno sélo de ellos basta para 
crear una reputacion 4 quien lo produce, En el caso presente, el ‘ Poema de 
Chandos’ no hace més sino consolidar el buen concepto que M. Francisque 
Michel disfrutaba, gracias 4 las numerosas publicaciones de que ha sido autor 
durante su larga y laboriosa existencia.” 





FOTHERINGHAM: London, 34, Paternoster-row; Paris, 8, Rue des Capucines. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
ua S. 


—_— 
Monthly, price One Shilling. 


A GIRTON GIRL, by Mrs. Annie 


EDWARDES, is now appearing in Zemple Bar. 


MITRE COURT, by Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, is now appearing in Temple Bar. 


A PERILOUS SECRET, by 


CHARLES READE, is now appearing in Zemple Bar, 





In 2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. 


A THIRD EDITION of EDMUND 
YATES’S RECOLLECTIONS. [Heady this day. 
Daily News, 

“‘Mr. Edmund Yates’s recollections assuredly stand in no 
need of apology. They set forth the experiences and adven- 
tures, the literary and other friendships of a busy journalist, 
novelist, and man of letters, extending over some thirty 
years; not to speak of juvenile reminiscences, which include 
interesting glimpses of the stage, and of dramatic, literary, 
and other celebrities of slightly earlier period, and the good 
stories with which these two volumes abound,” 





The CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S 


TRAVELS in the FAR EAST. 4to. illustrated, 31s, 6d. 

“A very handsome book.”— Vanity Fair, 

“Written throughout with frank heartiness, and with 
such power of observation as alone gives vital strength to 
works of travel. Richly illustrated by upwards of ninety 
drawings from the skiltul and active pencil of Pausinger, 
the volume cannot fail to win and retain popularity in 
England.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“** We often hear of the University of Cairo, but it has rarely 
been so well described as in this volume.’ Morning Post, 





BY MRS. T. C. 8. SPEEDY. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


’ . 
A LADY’S WANDERINGS in the 
SOUDAN. 

**Mrs. Speedy has written the most entertaining book 
about the Soudan that it has been our fortune to read...... 
The volumes abound with interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of people and animals, and we have not yet dis- 
covered the proverbial dull page.”—St. James's Gazette, 





Edited by LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished, 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 

“The charm of these letters is that they are eminently 
characteristic of their writer; in them are gathered the 
materials of those exquisite miniatures of social life which 
make her unrivalled in domestic fiction.” — Notes and Queries, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


——>—— 


5 . 
VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Leslie 
— Author of ‘ Alasnam’s Lady,’ ‘ Surrender,’ &c. 
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Becket. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Wuen Henry, on the death of Theobald, 
gave the see of Canterbury to his protégé 
Becket (who as Chancellor had shown every 
inclination to strengthen the Crown), what 
was it that impelled Becket suddenly to 
veer round and become the Church’s most 
potent arm in its great struggle with 
the Norman feudality? Was it the 
greed of power and ascendency which in 
truly ambitious natures mostly grows with 
what it feeds on? Or was it a sudden 
succumbing of Becket’s keen intelligence 
to those superstitions of a dark age which 
had enabled the Pope to set his foot 
upon the necks of the European kings? 
Or was it the irresistible instinct of race? 
Was the son of the Saxon merchant moved 
to set aside all personal interests in order to 
place between his wronged countrymen and 
the most brutal and arrogant of conquerors 
the Church’s zegis? Equally easy and equally 
difficult does it seem to answer in the affirm- 
ative any one of these queries. But what 
concerns us in discussing this noble play is 
that whichsoever of these various readings 
of Becket’s character be the true one, there 
can be no doubt as to which reading is the 
most likely to win the sympathies of an 
audience at an English theatre. 

In contrasting the spirit of Greek 
tragedy with that of romantic tragedy we 
have on a former occasion said that while 
the tragedy of Aischylus and Sophocles is 
primarily a religious ceremony, the tragedy 
of the modern world is primarily a secular 
amusement. And this is so, although, 
on the one hand, writers so full of human 
sympathies as the Greek tragedians could 
not fail to inspire with the breath of 
human life a drama that was in idea 
partly patriotic and partly religious, and, 
on the other, poets so rich in lofty thoughts 
«sShakspeare and Webster could not fail 
‘0 touch the deepest issues of the universe 
ad of man’s heart, even while secular 
amusement was the primary business before 
them. Not that in the palmy days of the 
british drama amusement (even among the 
“cond-rate writers) was the be-all and 
‘ud-all of the theatre, as it became when 




























































































































melodrama supplanted poetic tragedy as the 
acted form of British’ drama. "7 on a 
recognized thing, even with Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and Massinger, that 
tragedy (while it professed no religious or 
patriotic function) could—and indeed should 
—call into play the highest energies of the 
human mind and give voice to the loftiest 
aspirations of the human soul. But even 
at this culminating period (when an audience 
would patiently sit out a long “ chronicle 
play’) the English stage did not take itself 
so seriously that a struggle between religious 
fanaticism on the one hand and the preten- 
sions of the State on the other would have 
been found, without the introduction of 
other and more romantic issues, sufficiently 
amusing to hold the interest of a popular 
audience. And assuredly in our own day, 
when the acted dramatist has to appeal to an 
audience more impatient than any other 
audience that has ever existed in Europe, 
the pit and stalls would make very short work 
of the simple dry story of a struggle between 
Churchand State. We arespeaking, of course, 
entirely of the acted drama. For one of the 
effects of the strange severance in our own 
time between the stage and literature is that 
while the acted dramatist seeks merely to 
amuse, the poetic dramatist, writing for the 
closet only, ignores amusement altogether— 
ignores it both in choice of subject and in 
method of treatment. But even before the 
cleft between literature and the stage was as 
wide as it is now—even before the poet had 
left with scorn to the mere playwright the 
duty of amusing the public—there was, it 
would seem, but one reading of Becket’s 
story that was in any way calculated to enlist 
the sympathies of a popular audience, and 
this reading is not the one chosen by Lord 
Tennyson. A glance at Douglas Jerrold’s 
play upon this subject will show what 
we mean. Jerrold’s ‘Thomas a Becket,’ 
brought out by Elliston with great care 
and intelligence in 1829, was as full of 
pregnant dialogue as any of Jerrold’s works. 
The character of Becket was exceedingly 
well conceived, and such minor characters as 
Walter de Mapes, Swart, and Moldwarp were 
full of life and colour. It is true that the 
play flagged in interest after the third act, 
but it was never dull, and it exhibited a 
command of true spectacular effects such 
as will not be found in Jerrold’s later plays. 
Although it carried the audience at first (as 
was the case with all this brilliant writer’s 
works) by the verve and force of the writing, 
and had, according to one of Miss Mitford’s 
letters, a triumphant first night, its run was 
brief, and it was, we think, never revived. 

Suppose, however, that the motive of 
Jerrold’s play had been, not a struggle 
between Church and State, but a struggle 
between the champion of an oppressed race 
and its oppressors: suppose that this popular 
dramatist had challenged the sympathies of 
his audience by depicting a struggle between 
the archbishop as the champion of his down- 
trodden Saxon fellow countrymen, and the 
king as chief of the Norman oppressors who 
held the land: would not an English audience 
have risen to the play ? 

Turning from the playwright to the 
poet: though Lord Tennyson disclaims all 
intention of producing an acting play, 





and though his tragedy discloses an en- 
tire obliviousness of certain stage require- 


ments that can never be dispensed with, 
it is yet full of highly dramatic and even 
theatric scenes—scenes that might be strung 
together so as to make an effective acting 
tragedy, if the motive were one that ap- 
pealed to popular sympathies; but inas- 
much as the interest, like that of Jerrold’s 
play, is merely that of a struggle between 
Church and State, its appeal is to the reader 
in the closet and not to the tastes of an Eng- 
lish audience. Lord Tennyson’s view of 
the great crisis of Becket’s life, the sudden 
change in his character that showed itself 
as soon as he became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is the common one. This is clearly 
seen in the following lines. There are few 
things in modern drama finer than the way 
in which Becket here arraigns himself before 
his own conscience :— 

BECKET. AmIthe man? That rang 
Within my head last night, and when I slept 
Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster, 

And spake to the Lord God, and said, “ O Lord, 

I have been a lover of wines, and delicate meats, 
And secular splendours, and a favourer 

Of players, and a courtier, and a feeder 

Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions and lynxes. 
Am J the man?” And the Lord answer’d me, 
“Thou art the man, and all the more the man,” 
And then I asked again, “ O Lord my God, 

Henry the King hath been my friend, my brother, 
And mine uplifter in this world, and chosen me 
For this thy great archbishoprick, believing 

That I should go against the Church with him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church, 

And I have said no word of this to him: 

Am Jthe man?” And the Lord answer’d me, 
“Thou art the man, and all the more the man.” 
And thereupon, methought, He drew toward me, 


And smote me down upon the Minster floor. 
I fell. 


This being Lord Tennyson’s reading of 
the facts of Bocket’s life, he has done well 
as a conscientious student of history to make 
his tragedy turn upon the conflict between the 
feudal idea and the sacerdotal idea. But was 
it not possible to find a different motive alto- 
gether? Was it not possible to show that 
Becket (the only Saxon who since the battle 
of Hastings had risen to great power) was in- 
spired by a passionate sympathy with his race 
in his attitude towards the Crown? To do 
this would perhaps have been as easy as to 
explain that attitude by religious fanaticism 
on the one hand or by personal greed of 
power on the other. And if this is really so 
the story of Becket may even yet form the 
subject, not only of a great closet play 
like this, but of a powerful acting tragedy. 
It must always be remembered in connexion 
with Becket that at the moment when Theo- 
bald died and the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury became vacant, the country was still 
bleeding (even after the long agony of nearly 
a century) from the effect of the Norman 
conquest. The more carefully and honestly 
the terrible story of the Conquest is studied, 
the more apparent it becomes that since the 
birth of feudality itself (which Hegel makes 
to be synchronous with the breaking up of 
the brilliant administration of Charlemagne) 
there had not been in the history of Europe 
a chapter so dark and so shameful as the 
conspiracy between ruffian-knights, free- 
booters, and priests which resulted in the 
battle of Hastings. Yet there is no chapter 
of history so wilfully misunderstood as this. 

‘“‘The subjugation of a nation by a nation 
was never—even in Asia—more complete,” 
says Macaulay of an event which in truth 
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coast of all the rapine, cruelty, and black- 
guardism that William could collect from 
Rouen to Rome. It is scarcely exaggera- 
tion to say that there was hardly a rascal 
in Christendom who did not begin to 
move towards the sea. Scarcely was 
there an adventurer or soldier of fortune 
in Normandy, in the French kingdom, in 
Flanders or Maine, scarcely a ragged 
blackguard in Burgundy or a reprobate in 
Poitou, scarcely a robber along the banks 
of the Rhine or an assassin in Piedmont, 
scarcely a journeyman cutthroat in Anjou or 
Bretagne, but made for William’s standard. 
And it was this race gangrenée that after 
the disaster of the battle of Hastings 
spread over the land. 

And then from 1066 till 1162 there had 
gone up to Heaven one long wail of murder, 
robbery, rape, famine, and pestilence, that 
must have set on fire a proud and noble 
soul like Becket’s. The sons of Saxon 
thanes had been robbed of their patrimony ; 
if they trespassed on their fathers’ lands 
their eyes had been torn from their sockets ; 
and the daughters had been more horribly 
ill-treated still. The chronicles show that 
famine followed famine during eighty years, 
till the wonder is there were any Saxons 
left to suffer and to moan at the time when 
Becket came to power. And when he 
found himself the strongest subject in 
England, is it any wonder if Becket de- 
termined to exercise that strength in 
breaking the strength of the foe, and in 
succouring those who had only himself for 
friend? 

Here at least we have a warring of 
conflicting forces such as tragedy loves. 
Here we have a struggle in which even a 
modern English audience could take an 
interest—a deep and a passionate interest— 
and had Lord Tennyson been able to take 
this view of Becket’s story, so great a 
drama as the one before us needed only 
a few structural changes to make it a 
successful acting play. 

In order, however, to make up for the 
lack of theatric interest in the story as 
conceived by him, Lord Tennyson has had 
recourse to the legend of Fair Rosamund. 
This legend he has woven into the historic 
threads of Becket’s life with much in- 
genuity and more boldness. Becket is 
made the guardian of the secret of Rosa- 
mund’s bower. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury intervenes at the very moment 
when Eleanor is offering Rosamund the 
choice between the poison and cold steel. 
Afterwards we get Fair Rosamund moving 
through the tragedy (disguised sometimes as 
a monk), and at the catastrophe she is left 
in Canterbury Cathedral bending over the 
dead body of her protector. 

Lcrl Tennyson would no doubt have done 
well to remember that to disturb the central 
thought of any group of legendary or his- 
toric incidents is to rewrite the story alto- 
gether, and that to rob the Rosamund 
legend of its tragic end is to rob it of half its 
pathos. But whatever may be said of the 
success or failure with which Lord Tennyson 
has mingled the golden threads of fable with 
his historic yarn, few will deny that the 
character of Rosamund is a great success. 
In truth, there is not in modern poetry a 
lovelier portrait. The guileless, confiding 


reliance upon the man she loves, are in 
entire harmony with the dauntless courage 
which she displays when it comes to the 
question of saving her own life at the 
expense of bastardizing her boy. It would 
be hard to find in the entire range of English 
drama a more touching and beautiful scene 
than that in Rosamund’s bower where— 
Eleanor and the libertine Fitzurse having 
threaded the maze by the unconscious aid 
of Rosamund’s own child—the queen con- 
fronts the startled young mother :— 


ELEANOR. I pray you then to take my sleeping 
draught ; 
But if you should not care to take it—see ! 
[Draws a dagger. 
What! have I scared the red rose from your face 
Into your heart? But this will find it there, 
And dig it from the root for ever. 
ROSAMUND, Help! help! 
ELEAN. They say that walls have ears; but these, 
it seems, 
Have none! and I have none—to pity thee. 
Ros. I do beseech you—my child is so young, 
So backward too; I cannot leave him yet. 
I am not so happy I could not die myself, 
But the child is young. You have children—his ; 
And mine is the King’s child; so,if you love him— 
Nay, if you love him, there is great wrong done 
Somehow; but if you do not—there are those 
Who say you do not love him—let me go 
With my young boy, and I will hide my face, 
Blacken and gipsify it; none shall know me; 
The King shall never hear of me again, 
3ut I will beg my bread along the world 
With my young boy, and God will be our guide. 
I never meant you harm in any way. 
See, I can say no more. 
ELEAN. Will you not say you are not married to 
him ? 
Ros, Ay, madam, I can say it if you will. 
ELEAN. ‘Then is thy pretty boy a bastard ? 
Ros. 
ELEAN. And thou thyself a proven wanton ? 


No. 


Ros. No. 
Iam none such. I never loved but one. 
I have heard of such that range from love to love, 


Like the wild beast—if you can call it love, 
I have heard of such—yea, even among those 
Who sit on thrones—I never saw any such, 
Never knew any such, and howsoever 

You do misname me, match’d with any such, 
I am snow to mud. 

ELEAN. The more the pity then 
That thy true home—the heavens—cry out for thee 
Who art too pure for earth. 

Enter FITZURSE. 

FITZURSE. Give her to me. 

ELEAN. The Judas-lover of our passion-play 
Hath track’d us hither. 

FITZ. Well, why not? I follow’d 
You and the child: he babbled all the way. 
Give her to me to make my honeymoon. 

ELEAN. Ay, as the bears love honey. 

you keep her 
indungeon’d from one whisper of the wind, 
Dark even froma side glance of the moon, 
And oublietted in the centre—No ! 
I follow out my hate and thy revenge. 

Fitz. You bad me take revenge another way— 
To bring her to the dust...... Come with me, love, 
And I will love thee...... Madam, let her live, 

I have a far-off burrow where the King 
Would miss her and for ever. 

ELEAN. How sayest thou, sweetheart ? 

Wilt thou go with him? He will marry thee. 

Ros. Give me the poison; set me free of him ! 

[ELEANOR offers the vial, 
No, no! I will not have it. 

ELEAN, Then this other, 

The wiser choice, because my sleeping draught 
May bloat thy beauty out of shape, and make 
Thy body loathsome even to thy child ; 

While this but leaves thee with a broken heart, 
A doll-face blanch’d and bloodless, over which 
If pretty Geoffrey do not break his own, 

It must be broken for him. 

Ros. O I see now 
Your purpose is to fright me—a troubadour 


Could 





innocence of the English girl, her tender 


You play with words, You had never used so many, 





Not if you meant it, Iam sure, The child...... 






As at this loveless knife that stirs the riot, 
Slave, if he love 


NO... Mercy! No! [Kneels, 
ELEAN. Pisy t..... that bosom never ) 
Heaved under the King’s hand with such true 
passion ) 
( 
( 





Which it will quench in blood ! 
thee, 











































Thy life is worth the wrestle for it: arise, 
And dash thyself against me that I may slay thee! ( 
The worm ! shall 1 let her go? 
* ~ : * J 
Catch at the Jast straw. Kneel to thy lord Fitzurse: 1 
Crouch even because thou hatest him; fawn upon y 
him i 
For thy life and thy son’s. if 
Ros. (rising). I am a Clifford, . 
My son a Clifford and Plantagenet. W 
I am to die then, tho’ there stand beside thee Ww 
One who might grapple with thy dagger, if he ce 
Had aught of man, or thou of woman ; or I b 
Would bow to such a baseness as would make me di 
Most worthy of it: both of us will die, 
And I will fly with my sweet boy to heaven, be 
And shriek to all the saints among the stars: Ww 
“Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England! 8c 
Murder'd by that adulteress Eleanor, th 
Whose doings are a horror to the east, 
A hissing in the west !” Have we not heard ss 
Raymond of Poitou, thine own uncle--nay, tu 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, thine own husband’s father— au 
Nay, ev’n the accursed heathen Saladdeen— as 
Strike! 
I challenge thee to meet me before God. fal 
Answer me there. r 
ELEAN. (raising the dagger), This in thy bosom, of 
fool, wh 
And after in thy bastard’s ! pre 
Enter BECKET from behind. Catches hold pel 
of her arm, tim 
BECKET. Murderess ! his 
And if the character of Rosamund is ts 
most beautiful and winning, the character vm 
of Becket is most vigorous and masculine. pac 
The stolid courage with which he defies es 
king, bishops, and feudal lords is of the for 
true Saxon type. He takes his death as oth 
the English hero should take death, un- “y 
blenchingly, but with no bluster. Ps 
The character of Henry is delineated with ~“ 
a hand that is both delicate and strong, but etal 
with a hand that is too favourable. The se 
ruffian who tore out the eyes of any fare : 
poor Saxon lad found straying in the to d 
game forests was worthy of the race of fair 
oppressors from which he sprang, and thie 
worthy of such miseries as came to him in self 
after life. ome 
On the whole, indeed, we cannot err to b 
in placing this tragedy very high in the fath 
dramatic poetry of this century. It has of ff 
the breadth of the old writers, it lives os 
with that true dramatic life which few dra- tf 
matists since the death of Shirley have been of M 
able to compass. There is not a languid lle 
scene in the play. Sometimes, indeed, when pe 
the picture to be realized is unpleasant— if the 
as in the scene between the beggars and me, 
, 





Becket’s enemies—the writing is faulty 
in the way of the Elizabethans, faulty from 
being too vigorous and painful. ‘The 
grotesque strength of the scene in question 
haunts the reader’s imagination and dis- 
turbs it even in the closet. It would have 
to be much toned down in representation. 
No doubt Lord Tennyson had a right to 
mingle the legend of Rosamund with the 
story of Becket. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any other poet, ancient or modert, 
has shown such boldness as Lord Tennyson 
shows in making Henry’s anger at Ross 
mund’s retiring to a nunnery the tragit 
mischief to bring about Becket’s death. 
Dramatic poets have always claimed the 
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licence of manipulating the facts of history 
and legend for artistic purposes. For in- 
stance, Aschylus, finding that the character 
of Clytemnestra had grown under his hand 
to proportions such as Homer had never 
dreamed of, felt that it would degrade so 
colossal a character to allow a man like 
Aigisthus to lend his aid in her gigantic 
crime; and although the poet of the 
Odyssey had distinctly declared that the 

aramcur had struck the blow, Agamemnon 
is made to fall under the wife’s hand alone. 
And Sophocles was, perhaps, even bolder 
in his treatment of history and legend. And 
if we remember that the traditions with 
which Sophocles and Aischylus had to deal 
were religious or national traditions, we shall 
cease to wonder how entirely untrammelled 
by the slavery of fact the great romantic 
dramatists, Shakspeare and the Eliza- 
bethans, held themselves to be. But those 
were times when the claims of history as a 
science were scarcely conceived of; when 
the poetic illusion which was the dramatist’s 
quest ran but small danger of being dis- 
turbed by the historical knowledge of the 
audience; when the sacredness of mere fact 
as fact was not recognized at all. 

Our contemporary poets, however, have 
fallen on strange days—days when the facts 
of history are held to be sacred and yet days 
when strong situations and artificial com- 
pression of striking incidents are more indis- 
pensable than ever indrama. Has not the 
time, then, come when they will have to leave 
history to the historian and invent their own 
stories and incidents for themselves? The 
time having gone by, in short, when, if the 
poet wanted a sea coast for his Bohemia, he 
had only to give her one, will he not in future 
have always to invent his sea-coasted country 
for himself, and christen it with some 
other name than that of the real Bohemia? 
‘We must have situations rapidly evolving 
situations till a climax is reached, and then 
a sudden end.” This is the cry of the 
modern audience, the same audience that 
says, ‘‘ You must not supplant history by a 
fairy story. Thomas a Becket had no more 
to do with Rosamund’s bower than with the 
fairy coach of Cinderella.” Poor dramatist ! 
this is the dilemma in which he finds him- 
self placed. While the audience demands 
amusement and amusement only, it refuses 
to be amused after the fashion of its fore- 
fathers, by lending allegiance to the laws 
of fairy land, by giving to travestied his- 
tory an imaginative belief. 

Take such a case, for instance, as that 
of Mr. Wills’s ‘Buckingham,’ which failed 
because the dramatist distorted history to 
meet the exigences of his plot—a plot which, 
if the scene of action had been in the moon, 
say, or even in the outskirts of Nineveh, in- 
stead of London, the hero being Arbaces 
instead of Cromwell, was very good; yet 
this very audience, which was too knowing 
to suffer the dramatist to turn the story of 
Cromwell into a fairy tale, is so eager for 
mere amusement that had he not travestied 
history, had he not turned it into some kind 
. wed tale, it would have voted the play 

ull. 

On the other hand, where, as in the case 
of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Bothwell,’ the poet 
refuses to travesty history—where the con- 
scientious artist, to whom the facts of his- 
tory are as sacred almost as the laws of his 





own art, moves on strictly historical lines— 
no acting drama can possibly be the result. 
From every point of view, indeed, there is no 
more remarkable creature than the contem- 
porary English playgoer. Of such an ama- 
tive nature is he that nought, it seems, will 
really interest him but love. Nothing, in- 
deed, is more touching at the theatre than to 
look around upon the faces in pit and stalls 
and reflect that every man is a Tupman to 
whom all is weariness but the tender passion. 
It is a beautiful sight, but it suggests 
trouble for the dramatist. Ifa play without 
a primary love interest can never again live 
on English boards, the successful dramatist 
must be, in the matter of amativeness, a man 
of forty Tupman power. But let us fora 
moment consider the disastrous effect of this 
amatory temper of the theatre-goer upon 
historic drama; or, rather, let us consider 
one or two of these disastrous effects out of 
a multitude. 

In inventing a story for himself there are 
two points which the dramatist always bears 
in mind: first, that in a play no heroine can 
be twice in love; second, that if she is 
slighted by the hero, she cannot be slighted 
by him from simple satiety or disgust, how- 
ever much wrong she may suffer at his 
hands from jealousy or other romantic cause. 
With regard to the first point, it is true, no 
doubt, that in a novel (a fundamentally 
different kind of work of art, which may 
contain any number of revolutions) such a 
thing as the heroine being twice in love is 
possible, though even there it is not so easy 
as at first it might seem—even there, if the 
first love has really been deep, it rubs away 
half of the romance-bloom from the second. 
But in a play, where the movement is neces- 
sarily rapid, and where but one revolution 
can take place, such a thing is impossible. 
If the impassioned language of the heroine 
had produced a real dramatic effect, her 
impassioned language towards her second 
lover would seem insincere—mere moon- 
shine ; it would seem addressed, in short, 
to the wrong person. It was the proper 
language to be addressed to the first lover, 
who, beginning as the lover, would, though 
rejected for the time, clear away all mis- 
understanding in the result, and the course 
of true love would at last run smooth, though 
running on to tragedy and death. For if 
the first lover, who is once and for ever the 
hero, were finally rejected, there would be 
an end of the play. Indeed, he cannot be 
rejected. The affair must end in marriage- 
bells or death. 

But consider how this fetters the drama- 
tist who goes to history for his subject. 
Take, for instance, one of the most pathetic 
stories of English history, that of Anne 
Boleyn. It seems peculiarly rich in dramatic 
suggestion, but it must always fail on the 
stage, and for this reason: immediately be- 
fore the beginnings of the love affair be- 
tween Anne and Henry VIII. in 1524, there 
had been another love affair between Anne 
and Lord Henry Percy. This was, when 
the royal sun began to shine on Anne, 
broken off. Suppose a writer has deter- 
mined to give a real ‘‘ history play,” as real 
a representation of the actual progression of 
events as is given in Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Both- 
well,’,—he would have to introduce to us 
certain love passages between Anne and 
young Perey in Hertford Castle, from 





which it would appear that she who was 
afterwards to love Henry with a genuine 
passion was now deeply, genuinely, and 
strongly in love with her first lover. Then 
he would have to introduce to us the 
advances of Henry and the casting off of 
Percy. But after the audience had so lately 
witnessed the love passages between Anne 
and Percy, nothing could make it believe 
for one moment in Anne’s love for Henry. 
Therefore the entire Percy episode would 
have to be ignored. 

But having by falsifying history thus 
shirked this difficulty, the dramatist would 
be now confronted by another love difficulty 
more ominous still. The catastrophe of the 
Anne Boleyn story is, of course, her judicial 
murder by her husband. But what was the 
true tragic mischief that brought about this 
catastrophe? Her husband’s satiety. Henry, 
after some years of married life, got, as 
usual with him, satiated with his wife 
(wearied, disgusted with the heroine), and 
having also fallen in love with her maid, 
Jane Seymour, he seized upon certain 
scandalous stories brought forward by Anne’s 
enemies, and got her judicially murdered. 
Now it is clear that in order to fix our 
sympathies on the heroine up to the 
scaffold the dramatist would be prevented 
from introducing Henry’s second mistress 
as he had been prevented from introducing 
Anne’s first lover. Henry would have to 
remain under the complete witchery of 
Anne till some sudden cause, powerful and 
romantic, such as jealousy, turned the 
current of his love into a furious torrent, in 
which rage and hate and love were blended. 
But then what becomes of poor Clio when 
King Tupman thus rules the world? 

The story of Marino Faliero is equally 
suggestive of the poet’s difficulties. The 
idea of an old doge, eighty years of age, 
conspiring with the plebeians to assassinate 
his own senate and his own class: what can 
be more striking, more truly dramatic? 
But, in order to bring it within the sym- 
pathies of a modern audience, history must 
be so far falsified that a strong love story 
must be interwoven with the political in- 
trigue, and then the political intrigue would 
lose half its significance. 

In short, the unlucky poet of our time, 
if he writes for the stage, will soon be 
driven altogether from history for dramatic 
purposes—will soon have to go in every 
case to those elemental sources whence his- 
tory herself must go to draw the incidents— 
pathetic, beautiful, or sublime—which she 
offers. 








Letters and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood of 


Polton, 1756. Edited by Alexander Fer- 

gusson. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 
Con. Fercusson’s present volume is little 
inferior in interest to ‘Henry Erskine and 
his Kinsfolk.’ Mrs. Calderwood, a Steuart 
of Goodtrees, was aunt of the great advo- 
cate and of Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
and also, through her Dalrymple ancestry, 
a great-niece of the ‘Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” These and other personal ante- 
cedents are explained briefly and clearly 
in an introductory chapter by the editor, 
which suffices to show the easy position of 
observation for which Mrs. Calderwood was 
indebted to her position as a Scottish gentle- 
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woman. To this advantage the writer of 
these journals added the gift possessed in 
an eminent degree by the ladies of her day 
and nationality, that of terse and vivid de- 
scription, the force of which was much en- 
hanced by their idiomatic use of their native 
tongue. The old ‘‘Court Scotch” had not 
then ceased to be employed in writing as in 
dialogue by the educated and the witty, and 
has only become obsolete in the memory 
of some now living. Both in powers of ob- 
servation and graphic narrative Mrs. Calder- 
wood must take a high rank among letter- 
writers. 

The occasion of her journey by England 
and Holland to Flanders was her desire 
to meet her brother Sir James Steuart, 
then in exile for his share—a somewhat 
slight and half-hearted one—in the Jacobite 
rising of 1745. To visit this brother, Mrs. 
Calderwood, with her husband, an advocate, 
who seems to have been a man of literary 
tastes and a good linguist for his day, their 
two sons, Peggy Rainy the maid, and John 
Rattray the manservant, set forth for London 
in the summer of 1756. Her observations 
upon English rural life are interesting. The 
excellence of the horses, their number, the 
comparatively high rate of wages, the size 
of the farms, and the scarcity of people are 
the matters which strike her most on her 
way through Northumberland. There is 
some prescience in her comment on the 
effect of large farms on the population. It 
goes without saying that the lady is rather 
caustic in her estimate of the English. The 
postillion who had never had the curiosity 
to inquire the surname of the squire on 
whose land he was born evokes a naive 
amount of scorn. She has an equally poor 
opinion of the astuteness of English states- 
men in regard to foreign affairs, though 
she does not linger long in the neighbour- 
hood of the Court of St. James’s. She has 
no great opinion of the liveliness of Vaux- 
hall and Ranelagh :— 

**The ladys pass and repass each other with 
very little appearance of being acquainted, and 
no company separates or goes from them they 
come with, or joins another, and indeed they 
all seem to think there is no great entertain- 
ment ; but, however, they are there, and th: & 
is enough.” 

She found the parades in the park more 
interesting — especially the Hanoverian 
officers, ‘‘very rugged-like carles, stiff- 
backed and withered, with gray hairs tyed 
behind and the forelock cutt short by the 
ear.”” She could get no one to tell her the 
name of one officer, which she ‘insists is 
peculiar to the English.” On the way to 
Harwich she finds a “ mighty chatty inteli- 
gent landlady,” from whom she obtains 
much information as to cattle-plague (the 
symptoms of which point to pleuro-pneu- 
monia), fishponds, and swine. The culture 
of freshwater fish, it seems, was still under- 
stood in England. 

The voyage from Harwich in the packet, 
which started thence instead of from Dover 
for fear of privateers, is amusingly described. 
Of the landing she says :— 

** Whilst we were considering what was to be 
done, up comes a Dutch boat, a great odd-like 
thing, by all the world just like a great parton 
(crab); for instead of being hollow in the 
midst, it rose up like the back of a parton, and 
had two boards fixed to the sides, not unlike 
the toes. There was two men in it, who asked 





a shilling per head from us; they could speak 
no English, we no Dutch; but you must take 
this alongst with you, that in money matters 
the Dutch understands any language. The poor 
lasses [two servant girls] say to me, ‘But what 
will become of us, for we have not a shilling to 
pay?’ ‘Go in boldly,’ says I, ‘ we will not pay 
till we land, and then what can they do? If 
they threaten to drown you, the company will 
pay two shillings to save you.’” 


On the shore there was a terrible com- 
motion :— 

“ AllI could understand of the whole dialogue 
was G—d d ye, which was thrown out by 
both sides ; which, to the honour of the Eng- 
lish, has become part, and I think the only part, 
of the universal language so much wished for.” 

Mrs. Calderwood admires the Dutch as 
‘solid and rationall,” and has much to say 
on their methods of bleaching, the neatness 
of their dwellings, and the fineness of their 
delf (though they prefer pewter from 
abroad, and English calico to Dutch chintz). 
Personally, she does not so much admire 
them :— 

‘*The men are tolerable : they have the air of 

sober men of business, but for the ladies, they 
look like chambermaids, put on them what you 
please, and they dress very plain. A fine guilt 
coach will pass, and in it a chambermaid in her 
Sunday’s clothes, or an old worn-out house- 
keeper ; and when you see them walking from 
church, drest, they are just like a lady from 
the country who has not had on a hoop, nora 
fan in her hand, for twenty years, looking very 
prim, with her elbows into her sides, her two 
hands straight out before her, holding the fan out 
likeways, as if she was to red (clear) her way by 
it, and hagheling, as if she thought all her pite- 
cots were coming off.” 
‘‘Vivers” are dear, but on the whole 
Holland is a pleasant place. The subject 
of ‘‘night-scoots” or barges introduces an 
anecdote of Fletcher of Saltoun :— 


‘Salton covld not endure the smoak of 
toback, and as he was in a night-scoot, the 
skipper and he fell out about his forbidding him 
to smoak ; Salton, finding he could not hinder 
him, went up and sat on the ridge of the boat, 
which bows like an arch. The skipper was so con- 
tentious that he followed him, and, on what side 
Salton sat, he put his pipe in the cheek next him, 
and whifed it in hisface ; Salton went downseverall 
times, and brought up stones in his pocket from 
the ballast, and slipped them into the skipper’s 
pocket which was next the water, and when he 
found he had loadened him as much as would 
sink him, he gives him a shove, so that over he 
hirsled. The boat went on, and Salton came 
down amongst the rest of the passengers, who 
probably were asleep, and fell asleep amongst 
the rest. Ina little time bump came the scoot 
against the side, on which they all damned the 
skipper; but, behold, when they called there 
was no skipper; which would breed no great 
amazement in a Dutch company.” 

Space will not permit us to give further 
extracts from this lively lady’s diary. She 
prosecuted her travels to Antwerp, Ghent, 
Liége, and Spa. There she met many exiled 
Scots and English, with wounded Austrian 
officers—‘‘ many a hash and slash they had 
upon them”—and between them and the 
fathers of the convents had what is Trans- 
atlantically called ‘‘a good time,” cheering 
her countrymen with Jacobitical talk and 
‘‘prates”? of the Duke of Cumberland, 
sending her sons to school, and rallying 
her Catholic friends on moot points of reli- 
gion. Rarely have we met so entertaining 
and outspoken a traveller; indeed, a lady 
who could call a peeress a “ stinking-like 





(impertinent) hussy”’ and her infant grand- 
child a “‘hellicat thief’’ is more than a little 
outspoken. Yet she is a thoughtful, ob- 
servant, and well-principled gentlewoman. 








Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan 
Swift. With a Preface and Notes by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Notes for « Bibliography of Swift. By Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Reprinted from the Biblio. 
grapher, 1884. (Stock.) 

‘¢Serections,”’ Mr. Lane-Poole writes, 
** have their justification. They serve a double 
object—to introduce and to remind. They pro- 
vide the unadventurous reader with the easiest 
way to learn a little of an author he feels he 
ought to know; and they recall the fruits of 
fuller study to the memories of those who have 
passed on to other fields.” 

Mr. Lane- Poole has performed his task 

with considerable taste and judgment. 

‘Gulliver's Travels’ is perhaps already 

sufficiently known, and we should have 

preferred in its place a selection of Swift's 
letters, which are delightfully characteristic 
of the writer and are full of interest even 
for modern readers. The two Examiners are 
certainly, as the editor says, flat. Better 
examples of Swift’s work as a journalist 
might be found among his papers in the 

Tatler, and we should have been glad to see 

No. 3 of the Intelligencer, which contains a 

notice of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 

The short introductory notices prefixed to 
the separate pieces are satisfactory; and 
the notes, though not profound, supply all 
the information required by the uninitiated 
reader. Wecan hardly, however, hope that 
the volume will effect the purpose antici- 
pated by the editor. Only one production 
of Swift’s pen is given in its complete form. 
The remaining pieces are merely extracts, 
and in some cases the text has been purged. 
The omissions are very slight, but Mr. 
Thomas Bowdler and Mr. Henry Morley 
have both taught us that the experiment 
is dangerous. An air of propriety and 
decorum, which we are not used to in such 
company, pervades the whole volume. The 
voice is Swift’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of his editor. There are, indeed, few 
instances of selections from an author’s 
works which have found much favour with 
the public. Swift will still, we fear, pre- 
serve what Mr. Lane-Poole calls ‘the me- 
lancholy privilege of being more talked about 
than read.’”? It is, however, difficult to 
agree that ‘‘the bulk” of Swift’s works 
has much to do with this neglect. .An 
admirer of ‘Don Quixote’ or ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ is not bound to read all the tales 
and poems of Cervantes, or to make him- 
self acquainted with the voluminous writings 
of Defoe. The popularity of ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels’ is in itself a proof that the public 
is able to select from an author’s works 
those which it enjoys and appreciates. Nor 
have the coarseness and apparent irre- 
verence which are so often found in the 
writings of Swift been of so much dis- 
advantage to them as is generally imagined. 
Some, indeed, of his best-known works are 
those which in this respect offend most. It 
is for other reasons that the works of the 
great satirist are so little known. 

The irony which was the delight and the 
terror of Swift’s contemporaries has, in a 
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measure, lost its point. The irresistible 
logic, the clear, engaging style, the masterly 
array of facts, which had such a powerful 
influence on the destinies of our country, 
have now only an archaic interest. The 
satire which is directed against folly and 
ignorance can always be appreciated as long 
as fools and dunces are to be met with. But 
Swift’s satire, as Mr. Lane-Poole shows, is 
chiefly political, and refers to a state of 
politics which no longer exists. We cannot 
by any stretch of imagination conceive a 
position of affairs in the present day like 
that which called forth ‘The Conduct of the 
Allies’ and ‘Some Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty.’ No statesman of our own time 
would ever dream of a policy such as that 
which the Drapier attacked in his Irish 
pamphlets. To read with zest the writings 
of Swift requires something more than a 
superficial knowledge of the history of his 
time, and such an attainment is not common. 

We have already quoted from the preface, 
which is fresh and original, though some- 
times rather too enthusiastic. But we cannot 
do better than give a few sentences which 
afford a good idea of Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
estimate of his author :— 


‘*His earnestness is reflected in his style. 
No English is so pointed and so direct as Swift’s. 
Every sentence is a keen knife that cuts straight 
to the core ; there is no hesitation or swerving ; 
there is never a word wasted. His sentences 
follow one another logically and equably, in the 
order dictated by the subject, without any appa- 
rent regard for the graces of expression, nor even, 
sometimes, for the ordinary rules of grammar. 
He wrote rapidly as the thoughts seized him, 
nor ‘ ever leaned his head upon his left hand to 
study what he should write next Yet Swift’s 
prose is never ungainly ; it is simple and clear 
and direct, absolutely free from affectation or 
‘curious care,’ never seeking mere rhetorical 
effects ; but it is not the less polished to asmooth 
and brilliant surface—not the polish of elabora- 
tion, but the fine chiselled surface that marks a 
mind that thought clearly and exactly.” 


The remark quoted from Swift was not 
used by him with reference to his literary 
compositions, but in speaking of his corre- 


spondence. There is no doubt, however, 
that he was a rapid writer. In a few un- 
important matters it is difficult to agree 
with Mr. Lane-Poole’s views. Swift can 
hardly be called ‘‘the Carlyle of his day.” 
The contemptuous pity which the author of 
‘Sartor Resartus’ displayed for his fellow 
creatures has no affinity with Swift’s scorn 
for ‘‘the animal called man,’’ and there is 
no similarity in their writings. Nor was the 
famous Dean an earnest Irish patriot, though 
he rendered incontestable services to the 
country. The motives which led him to 
work for the land of his exile are well known. 

There is one more point in Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s bright little preface to which we 
must take exception. Many of his views 
of the character and genius of the great 
satirist are exceedingly just; but when 
he names Pope and Bolingbroke, Addison, 
Steele, and Congreve, as “lesser luminaries 
who fade before the master intellect of 
Swift,” he allows himself to be carried away 
by his zeal. However, enthusiasm is readily 
overlooked in an editor whose work has 
been such an evident labour of love, and 
who shows such a hearty appreciation of his 
subject. 

The ‘ Notes for a Bibliography of Swift,’ 





of which a few copies have been reprinted 
from the Bibliographer, is a careful com- 
pilation, though, as Mr. Lane-Poole himself 
modestly asserts, it is only intended to form 
the nucleus of a complete work on the sub- 
ject. It is, in fact, a catalogue of the editions 
of Swift’s works of which copies are to be 
found in some of our great libraries. It 
will be no easy matter to make the list 
perfect. Swift’s pamphlets are extremely 
rare, and it is sometimes almost impossible 
to decide which are the original editions. 
Many of them were published both in 
London and Dublin, and occasionally even 
reprinted in Edinburgh. Some were trans- 
lated into French soon after their first pub- 
lication. The Zxaminers came out in 
Dublin about five days later than the 
London impression. Of ‘Cadenus and 
Vanessa’ there were several distinct issues 
in London by different publishers, and a 
copy of an interesting Dublin edition has 
recently been discovered, of which we shall 
probably hear more. There has been some 
doubt as to which was the first edition of 
‘The Conduct of the Allies.’ The editor of 
the ‘‘ Notes” expresses no opinion on the 
subject. We know, at all events, from the 
‘ Journal to Stella,’ that it first appeared on 
November 27th, 1711. Mr. Lane-Poole has, 
however, made the best use of the sources to 
which he had access, and has laid a good 
foundation for any one who attempts a more 
comprehensive work on the subject. 

Mr. Craik’s biography excited a good 
deal of attention. We cannot help think- 
ing that a well-edited selection of Swift’s 
letters, with good explanatory notes, would 
meet with considerable success, and we 
should be pleased to hear that something of 
the sort is being done. 








Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, its Founda- 
tion and Worthies: being a Sketch of the 
Rise of Nonconformity in Manchester and of 
the Erection of the Chapel in Cross Street, with 
Notices of its Ministers and Trustees. By 
Sir Thomas Baker. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

Tue history of English Protestant Noncon- 
formity has yet to be written. A large 
library would be required to contain all the 
books which treat of the subject, but there 
is not one which deals at once fairly and 
simply with the whole matter, in the calm 
and judicial spirit and with the ample learn- 
ing which Sir Henry Maine has devoted to 
early law and the Bishop of Chester to con- 
stitutional history. This is to be deplored, 
for whatever our own standpoint may be as 
to the things which pertain to religion, Dis- 
sent has gravely influenced the lives and 
thoughts of every one of us. 

No doubt if we state that English Noncon- 
formity originated in the reign of Charles IT. 
there are controversialists who will con- 
tend that we are not admitting for it a due 
amount of antiquity. Thestatement is sub- 
stantially true, although separatist congrega- 
tions existed during the reign of Elizabeth. 
The Puritan party—all except the extreme 
Independents—welcomed gladly the return 
of the exiled sovereign. The feelings of 
many of them had once been far different ; 
but the illusion of a reign of the saints on 
earth had passed away with the death 
of Cromwell, if even it had been able 





to sustain itself during those few years 
in which he pursued his just, but strictly 
human policy. Had the first Parlia- 
ment of Charles II. been guided by any 
high motives, it would have acted differently 
from what it did. A body of sincere, but 
narrow-minded men may enact penal laws 
punishing with death all who differ from 
them on the most minute points of dogma. 
Such things have occurred again and again; 
but the great majority of those who held 
places in that assembly were not bigots. 
Their temper was by no means that 
of the fanatic who believes that it is his 
duty to smite God’s enemies. It is not 
judging them too harshly to say that 
theirs was towards the Puritans a policy of 
vengeance pure and simple, without any 
calculable admixture of misdirected religious 
zeal to sanctify it. Puritan England wel- 
comed Charles II. with open arms, and had 
a just statesman been in power, most of the 
seceders might have been kept within the 
ecclesiastical fold, or, if this was impossible, 
the severance of old ties might have been 
effected in a manner which would not have 
caused lasting anger. 

The number of clergy who were ejected 
has been exaggerated by some of those who 
have written from the Nonconformist’s point 
of view. On the other hand, the amount of 
sorrow and suffering that was caused not 
only to those who gave up their livings, but 
to the flocks to whom it had been their duty 
to minister, has not been dwelt upon as it 
deserves. The diary ofthe father of Matthew 
Henry, the commentator, and other books 
of like character, show beyond doubt that 
though the Caroline persecution did not 
involve bloodshed, it must have been very 
bitter for all who had not powerful friends 
at their back. 

Sir Thomas Baker’s ‘Memorials of a 
Dissenting Chapel’ is not an entertaining 
book. There are no picturesque passages in 
it, but it is full of facts, and there is not one 
spark of party bitterness. Sir Thomas is 
proud of the Manchester chapel and its con- 
gregation, but he does not seem to cherish 
hostility to the Church of England or the 
other bodies which have adhered to the 
Nicene Creed. The Cross Street Chapel has 
been for many years the place of worship of 
a Unitarian congregation. The original flock 
was gathered together by Henry Newcome, 
a minister who was not in episcopal orders, 
and who was, therefore, ejected from his 
place in the Collegiate Church in con- 
sequence of the Act of Uniformity. For 
several years he officiated in private houses. 
A barn was at length hired, and at last, when 
better days came, a chapel was built. We 
gather from what Sir Thomas Baker tells 
us that part of this chapel yet survives. 
We trust that the rage for imitating 
medieval architecture will not induce those 
who have at present the care of this interest- 
ing relic to permit it to be swept away. 
From the engraving Sir Thomas has given of 
it, it would seem to be ugly; but the associa- 
tions which consecrate it must render it an 
interesting building to every man in Man- 
chester whose thoughts are not entirely 
occupied by the present. Sir Thomas Baker 
supplies biographical notices of every minis- 
ter who has occupied the Cross Street pulpit, 
with a good bibliographical list of their 
publications. We have also a few lines of 
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biography of each of the trustees from 1693 
to 1854. Among them are names of most 
familiar sound, such as Gaskell, Hibbert, 
and Heywood. Samuel Jones, a connexion 
of the late Lord Overstone, was a trustee 
of the Cross Street Chapel from 1782 to 
1809. 

Though Sir Thomas Baker does not 
indulge in fine writing, he occasionally 
brings under notice scenes which must have 
been eminently picturesque. In 1715 Man- 
chester was a ‘ory town deeply leavened 
with Jacobite feeling. The Dissenters were, 
of course, above all things anxious for the 
Protestant succession. General Wills had 
command there. 

“He knew that the High-Church Tories sym- 

pathized with the rebels and that no assistance 
could be had from them. In his emergency he 
sought the aid of the Presbyterian Dissenters, 
who were known to be thorough supporters of 
the reigning family. In response to this invita- 
tion the Rev. James Woods, of Chowbent, placed 
himself at the head of the able-bodied men of 
his congregation, amounting to about a hundred, 
who, with scythes fixed on straight poles, bill- 
hooks, and such other weapons as they could 
procure, marched to Preston, where they were 
met by similar bodies headed by the Rev. John 
Walker, of Horwich, and the Rev. John Turner, 
of Preston.” 
This reads more like an account of some 
scene in the great Civil War than of any- 
thing that occurred in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is pleasant to call to mind that 
these worthy ministers had not become 
possessed with the notion that ecclesiastics 
may not, even in dire necessity, take up 
arms like laymen. 

Sir Thomas Baker is in error when he 
says that the Independents of the time of 
the Commonwealth ‘‘ were opposed to every 
form of State Church.” So much depends 
on terms that we do not know whether it 
is an inaccuracy of thought or of expression 
only. Surely many persons entertaining 
Independent views on Church government 
held vicarages and rectories until the pass- 
ing of the Act of Uniformity. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 

The Cardics. By W. G. Waters. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Venetia’s Lovers. By Leslie Keith. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Double Dealing. By Miss Gertrude Southam. 
3 vols. (White & Co.) 

Charley Kingston’s Aunt. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Serapis. Von Georg Ebers. 
Hallberger.) 


Barrine occasional prolixity and a ten- 
dency towards fine writing Mr. Waters has 
succeeded in constructing a very fair novel. 
His sketches of country society, if they 
are not particularly strong, are at any rate 
accurate, and bear traces of an intimate 
acquaintance with the originals. The chief 
fault of the book, however, is the difficulty 
Mr. Waters experiences in getting the 
actual narrative under weigh. When once 
started he tells his story well enough; but a 
disproportionate amount of space is devoted 
to the genesis of the Cardic family and their 
various acquaintances. With the exception 
of the rector and his nephew (who is some- 
what self-righteous) the people to whom 
the reader is introduced are not very plea- 


8 vols. 
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sant; indeed, the author seems to delight in 
revealing the darker sides of London life. 
Nina Basseley is a bold attempt, but we 
hardly think sufficient ingenuity is exhibited 
in dealing with her complex and impulsive 
character. Mr. Waters writes with singular 
correctness, though there are one or two 
lapses as regards punctuation; and he has 
an eye for the country. The description of 
King’s Lynfer House, which stood amidst the 
‘“‘eold undrained soil,” where the ‘“ rusty red 
of noxious mosses’’ killed the colour of the 
grass, furnishes one or two happy touches. 

Mr. Leslie Keith’s new novel opens well. 
The out-of-door scenes in which Venetia 
attempts to qualify as a companion for her 
rough, but not unappreciative cousin are 
natural and pleasant; and we would will- 
ingly linger with that delightful coterie of 
old maids and cats to which the visitors 
introduce us in Edinburgh. But Mrs. 
Murray’s London household is less real, 
the humorous results of her lieutenant’s 
social diplomacy are rather forced, and Mr. 
Keith has allowed himself to make use of 
the unfortunate South Kensington eesthetes 
and their poet after a familiar fashion which 
is more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. Again, just as the earlier 
scenes in the story are the best, the author 
is most successful with his characters in 
their early stages. Venetia, indeed, is a 
pretty figure who engages our sympathy 
throughout, yet we do not think Mr. Keith 
has been altogether happy in indicating 
the change that passed over her life after 
the appearance of Dick’s friend. Nor can 
the reader easily extend the same forgive- 
ness to Owen Challice which is accorded to 
him in the last chapter. But if Mr. Keith’s 
art is not subtle enough to analyze 
the difficult problems he has created, it 
always remains delicate and sympathetic. 
His style is singularly easy and clear, and 
the descriptions evince a true eye for Low- 
land scenery and the picturesqueness of 
Auld Reekie. On the whole, the book, owing 
to the qualities of the writing and the 
gracefulness of the sentiment, is unusually 
pleasant. 

There is certainly enough double dealing 
in Miss Southam’s story to justify the name; 
but we do not think that any English officer 
would have stooped to the deception Major 
Romilly practised. The characters are, 
without exception, essentially vulgar, Sir 
Charles Grantley being laboriously over- 
drawn and Christopher painted in the 
crudest and harshest colours. This vul- 
garity finds a natural counterpart in the 
slang which disfigures nearly every page in 
the three volumes, and in a reckless and 
slovenly style. Miss Southam, moreover, 
should not repeatedly write ‘ villainious.” 
What merit can be found in the book lies 
in a certain facility with which the plot is 
handled and the situations are contrived. 

The author of ‘Charley Kingston’s Aunt’ 
has certainly achieved something unusual. 
He has contrived to excite a considerable 
interest in the search for a missing will, 
which terminates in the tamest and most 
uneventful fashion, just when the reader 
thinks he may be approaching the heart of 
a mystery. Had he been content to stop 
there, Pen Oliver might have done well 
enough. But he has appended to this tame 
conclusion a humdrum courtship, a silver 





wedding, and a complacent retrospect, which 
fill another hundred pages and completely 
exhaust the attention. A word of praise 
may, however, be given to the Suffolk dia- 
lect, which is carefully done ; but p. 83 con- 
tains a curious sentence, and the scholarly 
rector should not have volunteered a bottle 
of Liebfraumilch. 

‘Serapis’ is one of the weakest of 
Prof. Ebers’s painfully elaborated historical 
romances. The careful historian is pro- 
minent throughout the work—laborious, 
but dull and colourless; the personages 
introduced are mere puppets, labelled 
with different names and characters, but 
possessing not the least individuality or 
semblance of life. The scene of the 
story is laid in Alexandria in the days of 
Theodosius the Great, and depicts the last 
desperate uprising of the heathen world to 
assert its rights against Christianity, which 
was everywhere ousting it. Christianity and 
paganism are depicted as equally fanatical 
and intolerant, cruel and dogmatic; and the 
reader therefore is inclined to wonder that so 
many of the personages in the book cast off 
the one faith for the other, since, as painted 
by Prof. Ebers, there is not much to choose 
between them. We must, however, not 
omit to state that Eros has something to say 
in the matter in each instance. The whole 
action only occupies about a week, and had 
Prof. Ebers condensed the matter into a 
novelette it would have been fairly readable. 
As it is, it is reared higher than its narrow 
foundations will bear, and bolstered up with 
much padding and the author’s favourite 
device of constantly making paragraphs of 
one sentence only. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Tue Rev. John Sharpe’s book, Notes and 
Dissertations upon the Prophecy of Hosea 
(Deighton, Bell & Co.), will prove very useful 
for students, as well on account of the dis- 
sertations as of the exegetical and grammatical 
notes. He is right in the first dissertation in 
rejecting as fanciful Ewald’s ‘‘ attempt to divide 
iv.-xiv. into five parts, with sub-sections sym- 
metrically composed of five strophes.” The 
second dissertation bears upon Gomer, which is 
certainly a prophetic vision and not an historical 
narrative, and in that case it is indifferent 
whether the word ‘‘ whoredoms” be taken ina 
literal sense or metaphorically. It would have 
been better if Mr. Sharpe had left out this 
chapter. The religion of Ephraim is extremely 
well developed in the following dissertation. 
Ephraim did not worship Jehovah, but wor- 
shipped idols, and more especially a calf. The 
calf, indeed, as can be seen from Exodus, 
chap. xxxii., represents Hlohim, opposed to the 
Jehovah worshipped by the Levites. The calf 
worship never ceased amongst the ten tribes, 
and therefore it was an easy matter for Jero- 
boam to revive it in opposition to the worship 
of Jehovah. The fact that the name of Eglon 
belongs to a Canaanitic locality (Joshua x. 3) 
and a king of Moab (Judges iii. 12) proves 
sufficiently that the calf was an object of wor- 
ship by the early inhabitants of Canaan. The 
calf worship seems to have referred to one, 
two, and three calves, to judge from the names 
of Eglaim (Isaiah xv. 8, where the word is 
written with an aleph) and of Kylath shelishiyah 
(Isaiah xv. 5, A.V., ‘‘an heifer of three years 
old”; modern commentators, ‘‘the third 
Eglath”). The words ‘The firstling of his 
bullock is glorious to him” (Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
referring to Joseph) contain, perhaps, an allu- 
sion to the calf worship. These statements 
ought to have been given by our author. The 
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hypothesis that the calf worship is identical 
with the El Shaddai of the patriarchs, for 
which later on Jehovah was substituted 
(Exodus vi. 2), is plausible. Ephraim, accord- 
ing to Hosea, ascribes to his idols (the calf) the 
gift of fertility, which is also the attribute of El 
Shaddai. In that case we should perhaps read 
El Sadai (sin for shin) and translate ‘‘the god 
of the fields.” Mr. Sharpe does not admit that 
Jehovah was ever in early times represented 
by an image. The Ephod (1 Sam. xxui. 6, 10), 
however, certainly represents Jehovah, but per- 
haps the Ephod is not an image in the strictest 
sense of the word. We disagree completely with 
the statements in the fifth dissertation, ‘‘ Hosea 
andthe Canon.” According to Mr. Sharpe, Hosea 
was acquainted with the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
and Judges, or, at least, with the original sources 
from which they were compiled. We have no 
space for examining all the passages adduced by 
him, but we shall just mention a few. Hosea is 
acquainted with the peculiar circumstances of 
Jacob’s history. That is true, but this only 
proves that Hosea refers to current traditions 
known by the people as folk-lore ; the prophet 
could surely not expect that the people in general 
should have read original documents if they had 
even existed in writing. The phrase “like sand 
of the sea,’ so Mr. Sharpe says, is taken from 
Gen. xxxii. 13 as used in the promise to 
Jacob, whilst in the promise to Abraham it is 
said ‘‘like the sand which is upon the shore of 
the sea” (Gen. xxii. 17). If critics regard such 
arguments as serious, we could easily prove 
that Shakspeare knew Tennyson. As regards 
Leviticus, Mr. Sharpe brings forward the three 
following arguments: 1. ‘‘ The special charac- 
teristic of Jehovah as ‘Holy’ ( Hosea xi. 9) 
is a main point of the teaching of Leviticus.” 
What, then, about Isaiah vi. 3 and many other 
passages? 2. “The peculiar use of y’faredoo 
(iv. 14), ‘they play the mule,’ implies the law 
of Lev. xix. 19, which forbade such mixture.” 
Now, if we could even accept the witty transla- 
tion of Joseph Kimhi, whonr Mr. Sharpe follows, 
we do not see how it refers to the passage 
in Leviticus, except by torturing the text. But 
in fact the word y’faredoo is either a mis- 
reading or means ‘‘to associate,” as trans- 
lated by the Septuagint cwvvedipovro, We 
suppose that for y’faredoo and yifrotsoo (iv. 
10) there must be a word misread which would 
give a good sense in both passages. Mr. Sharpe’s 
translation for the last word, ‘‘and shall not 
spread abroad,” is by no means an improvement 
upon the Authorized Version. Strange enough, 
he does not explain the meaning of it in his 
commentary. 3. ‘The phrase K’shema laada- 
tham [vii. 12, A. V., ‘‘ As their congregation hath 
heard”; Mr. Sharpe, ‘‘ According to the an- 
nouncement to their assembly”’] is difficult to 
understand except as referring to the announce- 
ment of punishments made to the congregation 
of Israel in the desert, as recorded in Lev. xxvi. 
14-39.” If Mr. Sharpe is satisfied with his 
translation, he is certainly not very scrupulous 
as to the management of the Hebrew. Here 
we think we have again a corrupted text. 
Perhaps the right reading is K’shema l’raatham, 
“According to the fame [or rumour] of their 
wicked deeds”; at any rate, the Septuagint has 
radetow adtovs év TH dkoy (b'shema instead of 
k’shema) THs OAivews adbtav. 

WE are glad to see that Dr. M. Heidenheim 
takes up again his old favourite Samaritan, 
so well represented in his Vierteljahresschrift. 
Under the title of Bibliotheca Samaritana he 
promises to give a series of Samaritan studies 
concerning the text and the translation of the 
Pentateuch, and on the liturgies and chronicles 
of the Samaritans. We have the first fasciculus 
of it before us, which contains the Pentateuch 
version of Genesis in Hebrew characters revised 
with the help of the Barberina Polyglotta. In 
the preface the author gives a brief sketch of 
Samaritan literature and of the history of the 
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tion of the best Samaritan manuscripts of the 
Pentateuch and of the editions. Of course 
there is little new in this part to those who are 
acquainted with the subject, but it will be useful 
for those who take up Samaritan. The chapter 
headed ‘‘The Palographical Justification for 
the Emendations” will prove very useful for 
better readings in-the Samaritan Targum pro- 
posed by Dr. Heidenheim on conjecture. 

Pror. Juttus WELLHAUSEN, of Halle, has 
just published the first part of a series of 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten (Berlin, Reimer), which 
he proposes to continue from year to year 
as preparatory studies to more extensive literary 
plans, embracing the history of Israel, the 
antiquities of ancient Arabia, and the history 
of the Arabs to the fall of the Omayyad 
dynasty. The part just issued contains two 
pieces. The first is a sketch of the history of 
Israel, forming in the main a revised German 
edition of the article “Israel” inthe‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’; but in place of the narrative given 
there of the history of the Jews after Ezra, 
Prof. Wellhausen offers to his German readers a 
new and interesting chapter, entitled “ Judaism 
and Christianity.” It is proposed to add a revised 
reprint of the article ‘‘ Israel,” embodying these 
additions, to the translation of the author’s 
‘Prolegomena to the History of Israel,’ which 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, have now in 
the press. The second half of Prof. Wellhausen’s 
new volume contains that part of the ‘Diwan’ 
of the Hodhail poets, as given in the Leyden 
codex, which was not published by Kosegarten. 
The scholia are not printed, but the various 
readings they contain, as well as those of the 
Paris MS., are recorded and used in constituting 
the text. A translation is also given of the 
older poems. For the next part of his ‘Skizzen’ 
Prof. Wellhausen promises an essay on the 
oldest parties in Is]4m. 

SeNor Firet Fira, a member of the Academy 
of Madrid, has discovered an ancient synagogue 
at Cordova. He assigns the date of 1250 to it. 
There are parts of a Hebrew inscription to be 
seen, but they are too high up to be read 
with accuracy. A memoir on this discovery 
has appeared in the Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, by Senor Romero y Barros. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. GEorcE Bett & Sons have issued in 
six convenient volumes a nice reprint of Mr. 
Napier’s edition of Boswell. It forms part of the 
We have already praised 
Mr. Napier’s as the best existing edition of 
one of the most delightful and entertaining of 
books, and we trust that in its present shape it 
may enjoy great popularity. The volumes are 
capitally adapted for popular use. Two slight 
mistakes may be pointed out: there is a mis- 
print of a date in the note on Dr. Adams in the 
first volume ; and in the index Peyton’s death is 
given, but no reference to the passage in which 
he is mentioned as one of the assistants in com- 
piling the dictionary. 

THE same publishers send us an excellent 
reprint of Coleridge’s Table Talk, edited by Mr. 
Ashe. They deserve warm thanks for it, as the 
book is well worth a place on the shelves of 
every one who reads for something besides 
amusement. Mr. Ashe has made considerable 
additions from Allsop, &c. He has, however, 
not enlarged the index sufficiently, and some 
of H. N. Coleridge’s notes need revision. 
Messrs. Macmittan have printed a delightful 
edition of The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
in seven volumes—volumes such as Johnson 
liked, since they can be held easily in the hand 
and read at the fireside. The type is good and 
clear, and the volumes range well. The edition 
ought to be a favourite. The same publishers 
send us a similarly tasteful edition of The 
Poems of Charles Kingsley. 

Mr. Frowpe has sent us a splendid edition 





Samaritan Pentateuch, followed by a descrip- 


size and shape the Family Bible of olden days, 
but greatly more valuable, as it contains the 
excellent ‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible.” In 
print and binding it is all that can be desired. 
It is a significant fact that the New Testament 
is given in the time-honoured version—another 
proof of the rapid decline of the popularity of 
the Revised Version. The same publisher sends 
an elegant edition of the Helps in a flexible 
morocco binding. 


THE Peerages come with the new year. The 
handsome volume which has made the name of 
Sir Bernard Burke a household word lies on our 
table, sent to us by Messrs. Harrison. We con- 
gratulate Sir Bernard on the fact of his book 
having attained its forty-seventh year.—Lodge’s 
Peerage and Baronetage (Hurst & Blackett) is 
also before us. The insertion of cross references 
in the case of ‘‘ courtesy titles” is a useful in- 
novation. 


WE have on our table what we regret to say 
is the last volume of the Bibliographer (Stock). 
Mr. Wheatley in his preface rightly says the six 
volumes issued contain much of value. 


Messrs. Unwin Broruers send us the first 
series of Phillips's Acrostic Loto, which they say 
“is intended to sharpen the wits and strengthen 
the memory of those who Lave been fairly edu- 
cated.” As acrostics are popular, many people, 
no doubt, will like to have their wits sharpened 
by Mr. Phillips. 


Messrs. T. J. & J. Smira have sent us, as 
usual, a number of diaries and pocket-books, 
admirably adapted for daily use. ‘heir ‘ Tablet 
Diary,’ their ‘ Scribbling Diaries,’ their ‘ House- 
keeper’s Diary,’ and, indeed, all their various 
publications, are well contrived and carefully 
_printed. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Allin’s (Rev. T.) The Question of Questions, Is Christ indeed 
the Saviour of the World? 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Beaty’s (J.) Paying the Pastor Unscriptural and Traditional, 
er. 8vo,. 6/ cl. 
Ewald’s (H.) History of Israel, Vol. 7, translated by J. F. 
Smith, 8vo, 21/ cl. 
Gray’s (W. A.) The Shadow of the Hand, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 
Reville’s (A.) Prolegomena of the History of Religions, 
translated by A. 5. Squire, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Smith’s (Rev. J. H.) Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, 
&c., cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Stalker's (Rev. J.) Life of St. Paul, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Stewart's (R. M.) Studies in Christian History, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl, 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a Translation with Notes 
by Canon Spence, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Lives of Painters, Sculptors, &c., trans. from Vasari by J. P. 
Richter, Vol. 6, 12mo., 3/6 cl. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
Stanton’s(G. K.) Rambles and Researches among Worcester- 
shire Churches, with Historical Notes, cr, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Burns's (R.) Poetical Works, with Notes, 3 vols, 12mo. 3/ swd, 
Music. 
Allen’s (E. H.) Violin Making as It Was and Is, 8vo, 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Alle®’s (J. B.) Second Latin Exercise Book, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Cornelii Taciti Annalium, Libri 1-4, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by H. Fearneaux, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Science. 
Quain’s (R_) Clinical Lectures, roy. 8vo. 25/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Burroughs’s (J.) Fresh Fields, 12mo. 6/ cl, 
Cadell’s (J. 8.) Fisher Folk, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Champfleury’s The Cat, Past and Present, translated by Mrs. 
C. Hoey, er, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Crake’s (Rev. A. D.) The Victor's Laurel, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Daughter of the Philistines (A), a Novel, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Davies’s (Rev. J. L.) Book of Thoughts for Every Day in the 
Year, [8mo. 3/6 cl. 


Gladstone’s (W. E.) Political Speeches in Scotland in 1884, 3/6 
Green's (E. E.) The Heiress of Wy!lmington, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 


Hamilton's (W.) Parodies of the Works of English and 
American Authors, Vol. 1, 4to, 7/6 cl. 

Idylls (The) of the White Lotus, by M. C., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Ohnet’s (G,) The Ironmaster, or Love ana Pride, 3/6 cl. 
Payn's (J.) Thicker than Water, 12mo. 2/ bds, 

Zoia’s (E.) Piping Hot ! (* Pot Bouille’), trans., cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN. 

Fine Art 

Liitzow (C. v.): Die Kunstschiitze Italiens, Parts 21-30, 30m 
History and Biography. 

Blasius (H.): Kénig Enzio, 8m. 

Brehm (R. B.): Das Inka-Reich, 12m. 

Briefwechsel d, Mutianus Rufus, gesammelt von C. Krause, 





of the Oxford Bible for Teachers, resembling in 


12m. 
Mahrenholtz (R.): Voltaire’s Leben u, Werke, Part 1, 5m. 
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Publicationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven, 
‘ol. 22, 9m. 
Stackelberg (N. Freiin v.): Aus Carmen Sylva’s,Leben, 6m. 
Philology. . 
Luebbert (E.) : De Pindari Carminibus Dramaticis Tragicis, 
lm. ; 


° : Science. 

Brass (A.): Grundriss der Anatomie, 7m. 

Hussak (E.): Anleitung zam Bestimmen der Gesteinbilden- 
den Mineralien, 5m, 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


AFTER an interval of two years since their last 
meeting in London, the head masters held their 
conference on-Monday and Tuesday of last week 
at Sherborne, under the presidency of the Rev. 
E. M. Young. The distance of Sherborne from 
London probably accounts for the fact that not 
more than one-third of the head masters invited 
attended the meeting, and among the absentees 
were several of the best-known men—the Rev. 
E. Thring, of Uppingham, Dr. Abbott, of the 
City of London, and the Rev. J. M. Wilson, of 
Clifton. 

The chief practical subject before the Con- 
ference was the question whether a revision of 
the Latin primer was desirable, or whether no 
text-book of Latin grammar should receive the 
imprimatur of the Conference. Eighteen years 
ago the existing Latin primer was written at the 
request and under the direction of the head 
masters of the nine chief public schools. It will 
be remembered that its very start was ominous. 
Against its introduction not only did many 
assistant masters of the schools concerned protest, 
but the head masters of many other schools, in- 
cluding the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then head master of Wellington College, joined 
in the protest. After along interval, during 
which the primer has been as obligatory as 
Euclid, the struggle has been renewed by the 
men who have to teach it. A pamphlet of 
criticism from two assistant masters has been 
largely circulated, and a protest signed by many 
assistant masters and masters of preparatory 
schools has been laid before the Conference. 
The question has therefore been forced upon 
the head masters, although, from the respect 
due to the venerable author of the primer, 
it seems matter for regret that the subject has 
come up at the present time. Mr. Young intro- 
duced the subject in a speech excellent in tone, 
and submitted a motion, which, after the re- 
jection of various amendments, was ultimately 
carried, that a committee should be appointed 
to make inquiry into the whole question. The 
body of teachers is hopelessly divided into free- 
traders, so to speak, and revisionists ; some 
would repeal absolutely the act of uniformity 
thatthe head masters passed in 1866, while others 
would only reform their Jiturgy. We doubt 
very much whether the Conference has not 
shirked the question by its reference to a com- 
mittee, and had not better at once have expressed 
an opinion between these two opposite views. 
The strongest reason for a reference appears, 
however, that on the committee may be placed 
not only head masters, but also representatives 
of the universities on the one hand and of the 
preparatory schools on the other. It will be 
interesting to see what action will be taken. 

Free and confidential communications were 
exchanged between the head masters on several 
matters of internal organization ; and in giving 
its time to such questions the Conference best 
gives an answer to the charge often brought 
against it, that it prefers to pick holes in 
other institutions rather than to set its own 
houses in order. Still the Conference found 
time to point out several faults in the uni- 
versity arrangements as regards examinations 
and scholarships ; the courtesy of the university 
authorities has already been severely tried, but 
it was acknowledged on all hands that many of 
the difficulties felt by the schools had already 
been met, The vote of thanks to the president 
was, as in previous years, moved by Dr. Butler, 
of Harrow, and this speech, and, indeed, all the 





speeches of Dr. Butler at the Conference, were 
masterly both in style and in matter. 

The Conference will not meet again till 1886, 
when it is invited by Dr. Haig Brown to 
Charterhouse. 








MR. C. P, BROWN. 

Mr. C. P. Brown, whose death at the advanced 
age of eighty-six has been recently announced 
in the papers, was one of the most distinguished 
Oriental scholars in Southern India. He was 
the son of the Rev. David Brown of Calcutta, 
and entered the Madras Civil Service in 1817. 
Much of his early service was spent in the 
Telugu districts, especially at Masulipatam, 
where he laid the foundation of that profound 
acquaintance with Telugu literature for which 
he became so famous. He made a large collec- 
tion of Telugu and Sanskrit manuscripts, and 
employed a staff of pundits in preparing editions 
of many works for the press, several of which 
were eventually printed, accompanied in some 
cases by Telugu prose commentaries. 

In 1827 he published, at the request of the 
College Board, his ‘ Prosody of the Telugu and 
Sanscrit Languages,’ no copies of which have 
been procurable for many years, This was fol- 
lowed in 1829 by an incomplete edition of the 
verses of Vemana, with an English translation 
and notes. Vemana’s sayings have attracted 
considerable attention from the deep religious 
tone and pure morality which pervade many 
of them; but the portions judiciously suppressed 
by Mr. Brown contain verses as remarkable for 
their extreme licentiousness. Vemana’s writings 
as a whole have, I believe, never been printed, 
and are imperfectly known to European scholars. 
A much fuller copy of them, with a complete 
translation, mainly in English, but partly in 
Latin, exists at Madras among the manuscripts 
presented by Mr. Brown to the Madras Literary 
Society and now forming part of the Government 
Library of Oriental Manuscripts. 

Mr. Brown proceeded on furlough to Europe in 
1836 and 1837, and undertook at Prof. Wilson’s 
request to collect some information regarding 
the doctrines and customs of the Saivites on his 
return to India. It was at this period that he 
discovered a collection of manuscripts, chiefly 
in the Telugu, Tamil, and Canarese characters, 
which had been lying at the India House for 
many years unnoticed and uncared for. These 
manuscripts had originally formed a part of Dr. 
Leyden’s library, and had been purchased by the 
East India Company on his death. They were 
sent out to Madras at the suggestion of Mr. 
Brown, and in 1845 he presented his own col- 
lection of manuscripts to the Madras Literary 
Society. It consisted of 1,273 Sanskrit works 
in the Telugu character ; 1,176 Telugu works ; 
a few Sanskrit works in the Dévandgari, Malay- 
Alam, and Bengali characters; and a smallnumber 
of Canarese, Malaydlam, and Burmese works. 

Brown’s ‘ Analysis of Sanscrit Prosody’ was 
published in 1837. In 1&39 and 1840 his essays 
on the language and literature of the Telugus, 
and on the creed, customs, and literature of the 
Jangams, appeared in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science. These papers embodied 
the results of the studies and researches of many 
years. In 1840 the first edition of his ‘ Telugu 
Grammar’ was published. It differed very 
much in its plan and treatment of the subject 
from the learned work on the same subject by 
Mr. A. D. Campbell. Mr. Brown’s ‘Grammar’ 
was, perhaps, better suited for beginners, but it 
has generally been considered somewhat wanting 
in order and method. On certain points Mr. 
Brown emancipated himself from what he 
considered the pedantic yoke of the native 
grammarians, and laid down canons which are 
not accepted by many learned Hindus. 

Mr. Brown’s opus magnum was his ‘ Dic- 
tionary, Telugu-English, English-Telugu, and 
Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in 
Telugu,’ which appeared in 1852, 1853, and 
1854, at the expense of the Society for Promoting 





Christian Knowledge. A. D. Campbell and 
Morris had previously published dictionaries of 
considerable merit, but far inferior to Brown’s, 
The ‘Telugu-English Dictionary’ contains a 
long array of quotations from the Telugu 
classics in support of the various meanings of 
each word; but, as these quotations are not 
translated, they are hardly appreciated by the 
majority of the students who use the voiume, 
One peculiarity is the intermingling of words 
beginning with certain letters—such as K, Kh, 
G, Gh—which are liable under circumstances to 
be interchanged. This innovation, which must 
have cost the author an immense deal of trouble, 
for his work was half done when he resolved on 
adopting it, has, of course, some advantages, 
but its expediency is not generally admitted, 
The ‘English-Telugu Dictionary’ is invaluable 
to English students from the idiomatic illustra- 
tions with which it abounds, and itis also written 
with special view to the needs of Hindus. Among 
other books written by Mr. Brown for students 
may be mentioned his ‘ Telugu Reader,’ ‘Telugu 
and English Dialogues,’ ‘English Irregular Verbs 
explained by Idiomatic Sentences in English and 
Telugu,’ the ‘ Vakyavali, or Exercises in Idioms 
English and Telugu,’ the ‘Wars of the Rajas,’ 
and ‘ Disputations on Village Business’ in Eng- 
lish and Telugu. Some of these were translated 
into Tamil, Canarese, and Hindustani. The 
most important of his other works were the 
‘Zillah Dictionary,’ ‘Cyclic Tables of Hindu 
and Mussulman Chronology, an ‘ Ephemeris. 
showing the Corresponding Dates according 
to the English, Telugu, Malayalam, and Ma- 
homedan Calendars from a.p. 1751 until 1850, 
the memoirs of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, 
translated from Mahratta, and the ‘ Tatachan 
Tales.’ 

Mr. Brown was employed for upwards of 
twelve years in revenue, magisterial, and judicial 
work in the Telugu districts. In 1838 he was 
appointed Persian translator to Government, 
and in 1846 he became Postmaster-General and 
Telugu translator to Government. He resigned 
the service in 1855, and afterwards accepted a 
professorship of Telugu in London. 

Few literary men have derived less pecuniary 
advantage from their labours. He told mea 
few months before his death that what he had 
received represented about a fifteenth part of 
what he had spent. He was then completing, 
or had completed, a revised edition of an auto- 
biography, printed for private circulation on his 
retirement from the service. 

R. M. Macpona.p. 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

WE have now before us the full report of the 
late meeting of the above Institution as given 
in the organ of the trade, and the very full 
statements in your columns from two of the old 
members who were opposed to Mr. Longman’s 
scheme for extending the usefulness and in- 
fluence of the Institution. To these last IL 
should like, with your permission, to say a few 
words. In expressing what was the general 
view taken by those booksellers and assistants 
with whom I had spoken on the subject, and who 
had given the subject any thought, I wished to 
elicit some further opinions on what is really an 
important matter. There can be no objection 
whatever to ‘‘A Member's” criticisms of Mr. 
Longman’s scheme ; this is precisely what was 
expected. But on behalf of the great mass of 
the bookselling trade I do protest against the 
members of the Booksellers’ Provident Institu- 
tion taking such a course as to at once, and 
almost without discussion, reject a scheme which 
was meant to give it new life and usefulness, 
and thus to carry out far more fully the idea of 
its founders than it does at present, or, indeed, 
ever has done. Their object was to benefit the 
whole rank and file of the trade, but unfor- 
tunately the Institution, as constituted by them, 
has proved an utter failure in obtaining the con- 
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fidence of the majority, and its members are only 
doing right when they are trying to bring it into 
harmony with the spirit of the time. Many of 
the members, however, seem to look upon this 
‘‘magnificent inheritance” (left, be it noted, 
mainly by legacies and donations, and not built 
up by their subscriptions) as their property in- 
dividually and collectively. This surely was 
never within the contemplation of these muni- 
ficent donors; they gave their money to the 
Institution hoping it would be of widespread 
and lasting usefulness, and not a ‘‘ magnificent 
inheritance ” for a few. 

One of the members avowed at the recent 
meeting that they wanted no new ones to join, 
and this can only mean that the surviving ones 
wish some day to divide among themselves this 
‘magnificent inheritance,” a proceeding to 
which the Charity Commissioners might have 
something to say. That the Institution has 
done much good cannot be denied, and I have 
no personal grievance against it. Only I can- 
not shut my eyes to the fact that it fails en- 
tirely to command the sympathy and support of 
the booksellers and the assistants, and is not, 
therefore, doing the work which its founders con- 
templated. Most of the young men of the pre- 
sent day are as keenly alive to their personal 
advantage as were the old members who have 
written to you on this matter ; but they do not 
like the methods of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, and until something is done to 
remedy this it can only be looked upon as a 
mismanaged and moribund institution. 


I should hope—I believe, indeed, it is the case 
—that already some of those who voted down Mr. 
Longman’s proposals are beginning to see that 
they have made a mistake. Very soon, I believe, 
the available funds required for relief will be 
exhausted. They are not being kept up by the 
subscriptions of new members, the interest on 
the capital invested will not be suflicient for 
current demands, and to beg, most assuredly, 
the Institution will be ashamed. What will be 
done when this time arrives? Do the members 
propose to deplete their ‘‘ magnificent inherit- 
ance” by drawing on the reserve fund? From 
this they are prohibited by their rules. Mr. 
Longman showed a plan which, if not quite 
perfect, would have avoided this, and at the 
same time would have brought the Institution 
in harmony with the trade. A majority of the 
members have rejected it. The next move must 
come from them. What will it be? 

A BooxksELLeR. 


Dec. 29, 1884. 

THE correspondent signing ‘‘ Another Pub- 
lisher” can hardly be of London, for all our 
trade know the Atheneum, Publishers’ Circular, 
and Bookseller, authenticated trade organs which 
have for many years presented to their readers 
the substance of our annual reports. These are 
such announcements as any London publisher 
would see if he attended properly to his busi- 
ness. But he is greatly wrong in comparing 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution with life 
offices, which are trading associations. They 
must incur expense to increase their clientéle, 
because they draw profit by so doing. The 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution is, however, 
purely a charity, appealing only to ‘‘ the trade.” 
Orphan and other benevolent institutions, being 
supported by subscriptions, do advertise, because 
they look, rightly, to the general public for their 
vitality. I doubt if it is possible to awake any 
public enthusiasm about the Booksellers’ Pro- 
vident Institution by balls, concerts, dinners, 
conversaziones, &c., it being too purely a class 
institution, while the outlay that would be neces- 
sary is prohibited by our rules. 

A LonDON PUBLISHER. 


*,* We cannot insert any more letters on this 
subject. 








‘GREEK FOLK-SONGS.’ 


Notwitustanpine Mr. Stuart Glennie’s trans- 
parent misstatements in the Atheneum of last 
week, and the opportunity which his letter affords 
of exposing his misrepresentations, I must decline 
to be drawn into a controversy with him for two 
reasons : first, that already alluded to in your 
issue of December 20th, that I have refused to 
communicate further with him; and, in the 
second place, that it does not seem desirable that 
the pages of the Atheneum should become the 
channel for discussing private business matters 
which have no concern or interest for the public. 

In answer to Mr. Ralli’s letter, I would say 
that I am not responsible for the unfortunate 
delay which has arisen in the publication of Miss 
Garnett’s ‘Greek Folk-Songs.’ The length of 
time which the book has been in the printer’s 
hands is entirely due to the action of Miss 
Garnett’s advisers; but for their action the 
work would have been issued many months 
since, and even now could be published in a very 
short time if the authoress would take the 
matter into her own hands. It is desirable that 
the book should be issued at an early date, if 
for no more weighty reason than that its non- 
appearance is a source of some little loss and 
inconvenience to myself. Ex.ior Stock. 








*TUSCAN HILLS AND VENETIAN WATERS.’ 

MapaME VILLARI writes :— 

“When I say, at p. 34 of my volume, that the 
Cathedral Piazza of Rarga is ‘locally known as the 
Arringo,’ I naturally make use of the local spelling. 
And in adding that this piazza was the best place 
from which to harangue the townsfolk, I certainly 
did not assert that the noun ‘aringo’ was derived 
from the verb ‘aringare.’......Your reviewer in his 
second example has inadvertently misquoted me, 
and turned a rather slovenly phrase into sheer non- 
sense. At p.259I do not say: ‘Glancing back from 
the Rialto, the moving throng below was impres- 
sively framed by its arch.’ The sentence stands 
thus: ‘Glancing back towards the Rialto, the 
moving throng below was impressively framed by 
its arch, and the rows of human beings on its parapet 
were suddenly transformed into crimson fiends.’” 

1. The words are: ‘‘ The title [Arringo] ex- 
plains itself. Barga is poor in piazzas...... and 
this wide terrace and the level greensward along 
the Duomo’s flank...... was undoubtedly the best 
spot on which to harangue (arringare) Barga’s 
people in all public emergencies.” Surely this 
means that the “Arringo” got its name because 
it was the best place to arringare, whereas it pro- 
bably would have had the name if no one had 
ever opened his mouth there, 2. ‘‘ From” for 
towards is of course a slip, but it does not 
in the least affect the structure of the sentence, 
which is the same as that of one which the 
Atheneum once quoted from a novel: ‘‘Giving 
a lazy wag with his tail, Harry walked away, 
followed by Rover.” 








‘THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BARNET,’ 


Pror. Cuurcu, the author of ‘ The Chantry 
Priest of Barnet,’ writes :— 

“The first of your criticisms on the chronology of 
my tale is just. The year 1462 was not nine years after 
1459. The second isa mistake. You say: ‘A lady, 
who was about twenty-two when her lover came to 
claim her, has been married only forty-two years 
when she is past seventy years of age, and her son, 
who states the latter fact, is judged at the same time 
to be forty-five years of age.’ The younger Norton 
says (p. 267) that his father had been dead eight 
years, and that his mother, who ‘had lived with 
her husband for forty-two years,’ was at the time of 
his speaking ‘more than three score and ten years 
of age’ (p. 268). Your criticism ignores the eight 
years of widowhood. The lady was married in 1462 
and died in 1513.” 

Prof. Church is right; but as the tale is told 
in a manner which actually provokes ealculations 
of the kind, we may substitute another criticism 
for it. In the year 1462 Edward Norton, who was 
then about thirty-four, comes back to claim his 
bride, who had waited eight years for him, but 





as reine from regina. 
to Austin is an analogous instance. 


objects to seeing her age fixed at twenty-two 
(apparently he does not, though he might), we 
can then produce facts which make any other 
age grossly improbable. R 








8T. VEDAST, OTHERWISE ST. FOSTER. 


Any attempt to arrive at the etymology of old 
London names is so full of difficulty, and the 
subject contains so many unexplained cruxes, 
that a statement of the steps by which the name 
Vedast has become changed into Foster will 
not, I hope, be considered by the readers of the 
Atheneum as without value. 

Some years ago my friend Mr. Danby P. Fry 
suspected the change that had occurred, and 
went far to substantiate it completely; but his 
difficulty rested with the second syllable of the 
name Foster. I have now found the explana- 
tion of this in that most valuable Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, by Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte, printed as 
an appendix to the lately issued ‘ Ninth Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission,’ and the 
various links in the chain of evidence are now 
complete. 

The name has long been a puzzle to London 
topographers, although Newcourt gave a clue, 
the significance of which, however, he did not 
discover. In reference to St. Leonard, Foster 
Lane, he says that in old records the name is 
written ‘‘ Ecclesia 8. Leonardi in venella S. 
Vedasti,’ showing that the names of the lane 
and the church of St. Vedast were identical. 
Stow had previously distinctly said that ‘‘ Fauster 
Lane [was] so called of St. Fauster’s, a fair church 
lately new built”; but he gave no further ex- 
planation. Newcourt in his‘ Repertorium’ (1708), 
after giving some account of St. Vedast, wrote 
as follows: ‘‘ As to the Parish Church of 8. 
Vedast alias Foster, it stands on the east side 
of Foster Lane, near the south end thereof, 
sometime called §. Fosters, tho’, by the 
way, Mr. R. Smith in his fore-cited manuscript 
saith that he finds not in any author the name 
of 8. Foster given to any saint, therefore rather 
conceives that it was first given either from the 
street where situate, or some eminent man there 
dwelling, perhaps, if not the founder, yet some 
special benefactor to this church or place” (vol. i. 
p. 563). Peter Cunningham wrote in his ‘ Hand- 
book’: ‘*The church is called St. Vedast’s, 
Foster Lane. St. Fauster’s is only a vulgar name 
for it, though countenanced by Newcourt.” I 
might give further instances of the confusion, 
but these will be sufficient to show that the 
connexion between the two names has not 
hitherto been traced. 

St. Vedast was a French saint, and I believe 
there is no other instance of a church dedicated 
to him in this country. He stood in a somewhat 
similar position towards Clovis, the first Christian 
king of the Franks, to that St. Augustine held to- 
wards Ethelbert, the first Christian king of Kent. 
He was ordained Bishop of Arras by St. Remi- 
gius in the year 499, and is said to have died in 
539. The date of the foundation of the London 
church is not known. The first rector recorded 
by Newcourt was presented in 1308, but the 
church is mentioned in deeds of the previous 
century ; and as we know from documentary 
evidence that there were French communities 
settled in England as far back as the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, there seems some reason 
to believe that the church of St. Vedast may 
have been founded for the benefit of such a 
community in the district, either shortly after 
the Norman conquest or immediately before. 
The first stage in the corruption took place in 
France, and the name must have been intro- 
duced into this country as Vast. This loss of 
the middle consonant is in accordance with the 
constant practice in early French of dropping 
out the consonant preceding an accented vowel, 
The change of Augustine 
Vast would 





was herself only twenty-two. If Prof. Church 





here be pronounced Vaust, in the same way as 
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the word vase is still sometimes pronounced vause. 
The interchange of v and f, as in the cases of 
Vane and Fane and fox and vixen, is too common 
to need more than a passing notice here. (Mr. 
Fry illustrates the change by the instance of the 
surname Fidler, which has arisen from a most 
singular series of corruptions. It is a Norman 
name, and the original form was Vicus de Lupo. 
This was changed (1) to Vis de Loup, (2) to 
Videlou. In this form it came to England, 
where it was changed (1) to Vidlow, (2) to 
Vidler, and (3) to Fidler.) 

We have arrived at the form St. Faust, and 
now the evidence of the old deeds at St. Paul’s 
explains the rest and shows us that the second 
syllable has grown out of the possessive case. 
In one of 8 Edw. III. we read of the ‘‘ King’s 
highway, called Seint Fastes lane” (p. 49). Of 
course this was pronounced St. Faustés, and we 
at once have the two syllables. The next form 
is in a deed of May, 1360, where it stands as 
** Seyn Fastreslane ” (p. 55). We have here not 
a final r, as in the latest form, but merely an 
intrusive trill. This follows the rule by which 
thesaurus becomes treasure; Hebudas, Hebrides; 
and culpatus, culprit. The class of words to 
which these belong is one of great interest, and 
at a late meeting of the Philological Society it 
was proposed to form a list of the considerable 
number of words into which an 7 has been 
intruded. The change of pronunciation and 
spelling by which Fauster’s became Foster's 
took some time in settlement, and the two 
spellings are found side by side. The last 
change of all is the dropping of the possessive 
form, 

At the Great Fire the church was much in- 
jured, but by the help of repairs it was made 
to stand for a time. In 1694, however, it was 
found necessary to rebuild it, and in 1697 Wren 
erected as a part of the new building one of his 
most admired steeples. After the Fire the church 
was renamed St. Vedast (alias Foster), a form of 
the name which it had never borne before except 
in Latin deeds as Vedastus. This change is proved 
by the old bills of mortality. In the bills for 
1665 we find St. Foster’s under the letter F, but 
in the following year this entry fell out, and we 
have under V—St. Vedast, alias Foster. The lane 
retained the name of Foster, and was not re- 
named St. Vedast’s. When the connexion be- 
tween the name of the church and the lane was 
clearly understood, the name of the church stood 
alone. After, however, the name of the lane 
had become Fauster or Foster it was added as 
a distinction to the name of the church, thus 
following the example of the chwrch of 
St. Leonard, which was always distinguished 
by the name of the lane. 

As the series of changes is a long one, it will 
perhaps make the argument clearer if in con- 
cluding this letter I set down in the proper 
order the forms which the name has taken in 


Passing from Vedast to Foster. 
edast, (2) Vaast, (3) Vast (pronounced Vaust), 
(4) Fast, (5) Fastés, (6) Fastres, (7) Fauster’s, 
(8) Foster’s or Foster. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


They are: (1) 








DR. RANKE'S EIGHTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY. 
Berlin, Dec, 21, 1884, 

THE eminent historian Dr. Ranke to-day 
reached the great age of eighty-nine, which he 
finds one of labour, but not of sorrow, for his 
health is good, and he still toils cheerfully at his 
task. His first book was published just sixty 
years ago, and the number of his years barely 
doubles that of his volumes. The approach of 
this anniversary drew forth many articles in 
the German press, and the occasion is one of 
national interest. This morning a large number 
of professors, authors, and theologians called at 
the historian’s residence in the Luisenstrasse, the 
company including some Americans and other 
foreigners. The empress sent a large bouquet 
of violets with an autograph letter. She 





expressed her pride in his name and in the ex- 
ample of intellectual activity he furnished, and, 
after an allusion to her own delicate health, 
ended with the words, ‘‘ Yours old in re- 
membrance.” The emperor sent his ‘ Gliick- 
wiinsch ” early in the morning. The sons of the 
Grand Duke of Baden called to pay their re- 
spects, and at about one o'clock the Crown 
Prince arrived with his youngest son, and for 
half an hour held a conversation with Dr, Ranke 
concerning his life and works. The Crown 
Prince was very affable with the grandchildren 
of the aged man who surrounded him. Dr. 
Ranke’s wife was an English lady, remarkable 
for her learning, having a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. He has two sons and a 
daughter, who are married and reside in Berlin. 
The veteran author presented a picturesque 
appearance — especially beside the big blonde 
prince in unifoym—his delicate face being sur- 
rounded by a halo of long silvery hair and beard. 
He, too, might have displayed fine decorations 
—that of his knighthood, given in 1866, the 
order pour le mérite (1867), and others — but, 
although these were shown at request, they 
were not worn. He appears the very type of a 
devotee of thought and knowledge. His 
daughter, in reply to a remark concerning the 
vigour of his conversation, said that the chief 
sign of age is the degree to which his interest is 
withdrawn from all things except the history 
on which he is engaged, the ‘ Allgemeine Welt- 
Geschichte,’ which he has carried beyond the 
Roman Empire. On this history his mind and 
heart are concentrated. He still works for eight 
hours every day—a fact probably unparalleled 
in the annals of authorship in extreme age. 
In the course of our conversation he said: 
‘*A countryman of yours recently asked 
me whether I hoped to finish my history. I 
answered, ‘ That is not of so much interest to 
me as might be supposed. It is in the hands of 
the dearGod. Ifthe dear God wills that I shall 
finish it, so shall it be; if He wills otherwise, I 
leave it. In either case I am content.’” Con- 
sidering his extreme age, Dr. Ranke’s voice is 
remarkably sweet and clear; all in the room 
listened while he spoke, and were impressed by 
his power as well as his graciousness. To me 
his presence conveyed a sense of spiritual 
strength abiding in this oldest of living literary 
workers, suggestive of the poet’s faith that 
‘*man is immortal till his work is done.”” Among 
the many callers were Profs. Mommsen and Von 
Sybel. Owing to an accident, from which he has 
not quite recovered, Dr. Curtius was unable to 
come. M. C. 





Literary Gossip. 


Ir is intended to bestow upon Mr. Bond, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
the Companionship of the Bath—a fitting 
tribute after a long career of unobtrusive, 
devoted, and energetic public service, from 
the year 1833, when Mr. Bond entered the 
Record Office at the early age of seventeen, 
to the present time. 


Mr. H. O. Arnoip-Forster, who is not 
unknown in the literary world, has entered 
the publishing firm of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Messrs. Loneman will publish shortly a 
work by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, entitled ‘The 
Cyclades: a Life amongstthe Insular Greeks,’ 
containing accounts of folk-lore and archzo- 
logical researches during two winters spent 
on these islands. We understand that Mr. 
Bent will shortly continue his explorations 
among the Sporades. The antiquities Mr. 
Bent brought from the prehistoric graves in 
Antiparos, a notice of which appeared in 
the Atheneur:, have been purchased by the 
British Museum. 





In a few weeks Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
will publish a translation of a work on 
‘Overpressure in Middle-Class Schools in 
Denmark,’ by Dr. Hertel, of Copenhagen. 
Dr. Crichton Browne will contribute an in- 
troduction, showing how the author’s facts 
and theories apply to the much-vexed ques- 
tion of overpressure in our own national 
schools. 

Count Uco Barzani, one of the most 
distinguished of the younger historians of 
Italy, is engaged upon a translation of Mr. 
James Bryce’s well-known essay on the 
Holy Roman Empire, which will be pub- 
lished in the spring by Signor Vallardi, of 
Naples. 

Messrs. Krcan Pavut, Trencu & Co. will 
publish immediately a new work entitled 
‘Politics and Economics,’ an essay on the 
nature of the principles of political economy, 
together with a survey of recent legislation, 
by the Rev. W. Cunningham, B.D., author 
of ‘The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce.’ 

Tue following explains itself :— 

‘*T beg you to allow me to ask, through the 
medium of your paper, all those who possess 
letters, proclamations, &c., of G. Garibaldi to 
favour me with a copy of them at 24, Newton 
Road, Westbourne Grove, W., as the complete 
correspondence of our general will be shortly 
pubfished in Italy. Luier Ricct.” 

Tue perennial popularity of William Cob- 
bett is once more illustrated by the fact that 
the New York Board of Education has just 
placed his grammar (or an American edition 
of it) on the list of text-books available for 
the public schools of the state. 


Mr. Max O’REt1, the author of the two 
somewhat notorious books ‘John Bull and 
his Island’ and ‘ John Bull’s Womankind,’ 
will make his first appearance as a public 
lecturer on the 7th inst. at Torquay, his 
subject being ‘John Bull and Jacques Bon- 
homme, the Dear Neighbours.’ 


‘Tcuanop: A Porrralt,’ is the title of a 
two-volume novel just ready by Miss Bertha 
Thomas. Readers of ‘The Violin Player’ 
and the ‘Life of George Sand’ will find 
Miss Thomas breaking fresh ground in her 
new novel. Mr. Unwin, of Paternoster 
Square, is the publisher. 


A REPRINT, consisting of 150 copies only, 
will be issued immediately of Fea’s ‘ Orkney 
Islands and an Account of the New Method 
of Fishing on the Coasts of Shetland,’ 
originally published in two small volumes 
in 1775. They have both been scarce for a 
long period, and will now be comprised in 
one volume. Mr. William Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, will be the publisher. 


Messrs. Wuittey & Boortu, of Halifax, 
will publish by subscription at an early date 
‘ Chapters on the Registers of Halifax Parish 
Church,’ by the late Mr. E. J. Walker (who 
was for forty-two years editor of the Halifax 
Guardian) and Mr. W. J. Walker, who is 
a member of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Association. The book will be crown quarto 
size, and the impression is limited. 

Tue hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Jacob Grimm is to be celebrated in Berlin 
on Monday. 

Tue story ‘Within his Danger,’ which 
appears in the current number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is a veritable Chinese story, so far 
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as its framework is concerned, though the 
well-known ‘scholar who has translated it 
has filled up the outline with details of his 
own invention. 

Tne Queen has presented to the funds 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution a 
donation of 207. Her Majesty has been the 
patron of the Institution since the year 1868. 

TuerE died at Brighton last week, at an 
advanced age, Mr. Shirley Woolmer, a lineal 
descendant of John Woolmer, who was the 
last bailiff and the first mayor of Stratford- 
on-Avon, in 1664. Mr. Woolmer had a few 
papers about Stratford, but none of con- 
sequence, and in his library was a book that 
contained what he tried to persuade himself 
and others was a genuine autograph of 
Shakspeare. 

A utstory of the English publishing 
firms on an extensive scale will shortly 
commence in Le Livre. 

Mr. J. W. Arrowsmita, of Bristol, has 
transferred the London agency of his publi- 
cations, including ‘ Called Back’ and ‘ Dark 
Days,’ to Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Tue first volume of Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch’s ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ comprising 
nearly 450 charters and documents ranging 
between the years 430 and 839, will be 
ready early this month. The work is dedi- 
cated, with permission, to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Frank J. Burcoyne, sub-librarian 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libra- 
ries, has been appointed to the post of 
librarian of the public library now being 
built at Darlington. 

A Frevyci translation of Prof. Seeley’s 
book ‘The Expansion of England,’ super- 
intended by M. Rambaud, has appeared. 

A novet departure in publishing has been 
introduced by the Cape Argus, the leading 
newspaper in South Africa. In a supple- 
ment it has reproduced in extenso Mr. George 
Baden-Powell’s book ‘ State Aid and State 
Interference,’ with a view to fighting the 


spirit of protectionism which, it seems, ani-' 


mates the commercial policy of the Boer 
party. This is probably the first penny edi- 
tion of a sober treatise on political economy. 

Mr. MoncurEConway’s volume on Thomas 
Carlyle has been translated into German by 
Madame Rappard. 


Dr. Currivs recently met with an acci- 
dent, which confines him to his bed for the 
present, but we are happy to learn that the 
result is not likely to be so serious as was 
feared. 

Tue British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will issue before long a work entitled 
‘Beliefs and Opinions of a Unitarian,’ by 
the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Birming- 
ham, one of the editors of the Unitarian 
Herald. 

Sr. Pererspvure journals report the death 
on the 14th ult. of M. N. S. Kourochkin, a 
well-known Russian man of letters. M. 
Kourochkin began his career in the medical 
profession. As naval medical officer he had 
experience in the Crimea, Syria, and Egypt. 
But he was irresistibly attracted by literature, 
to which the later part of his life was de- 
voted. He isthe author of various novelettes, 
and latterly formed one of the editorial staff 
of the well-known Otechestvennya Zapiski. 





A German translation of the Babylonian 
Talmud is announced to appear at Inns- 
bruck in thirty to thirty-six fasciculi. If 
this undertaking succeeds we shall have 
nearly the whole Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature translated in modern languages, 
viz., the Jerusalem Talmud in French, by 
M. Schwab ; the Midrashim in German, by 
Dr. Wiinsche ; and the Babylonian Talmud, 
by anonymous translators. Why does the 
publisher (Herr Wagner, at Innsbruck) 
make a mystery of the translators’ names ? 
The confidence of the public interested in 
the Talmudic literature would be greatly 
increased by knowing who has undertaken 
this difficult task. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, the nephew of the noted 
Dr. Channing. He was born in 1810 at 
Boston. He published a translation of 
Jouffroy’s ‘Ethics’; a ‘Memoir of James 
Perkins,’ written in conjunction with Emer- 
son and Mr. J. Freeman Clarke; ‘ Memoirs 
of Margaret Fuller Ossoli’; and a posthu- 
mous volume of the sermons of Dr. Channing, 
with a preface. 
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Scientific Papers and Addresses. By George 


Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. Arranged and 
edited by William Turner, F.R.S. With 
a Biographical Sketch by Edward B. 
(Oxford, Claren- 


Tylor, F.R.S. 2 vols. 


don Press.) 

No one who had the privilege of Prof. 
Rolleston’s acquaintance could doubt for a 
moment that he was a man whose life was 
in every way worthy of the biographer’s 
pen. And yet those who were not brought 
within his personal influence may probably 
find it hard to appraise his intellectual 
powers at anything like their true worth. 
He has, unfortunately, not left behind him 
any work which adequately represents his 
mental vigour. With the exception of his 
‘Forms of Animal Life’ and his contribution 
to Canon Greenwell’s ‘ British Barrows’ all 
his literary work took the shape of isolated 
papers; and these were dispersed through 
a variety of miscellaneous journals—medical, 
zoological, archzeological, and anthropolo- 
gical—a medley which reflects, in its diverse 
elements, the strange versatility of the 
author’s genius. Prof. Turner, of Edin- 
burgh, has therefore done good service 
to the memory of his friend and former 
fellow student by collecting and arranging 
these scattered essays and addresses, and by 
annotating the reprints. 

Through most of Prof. Rolleston’s writings 
there runs a double thread. He was, in 
fact, one of the few men who have success- 
fully combined scholarship with natural 
science. His father, a Yorkshire clergy- 
man, was a sound scholar, and under his 
guidance young Rolleston made such pro- 
gress that when ten years of age he was 
able to read Homer at sight. The literary 
training thus started at home was continued 
at school and college, without so much as a 
smattering of natural orexperimental science. 
At Oxford he took a first class in classics, 
and it was not until elected a Fellow of 
Pembroke College, at the age of about 


twenty-one, that he began to think of | 





scientific study. The taste for classical 
literature which he imbibed in early years 
never forsook him. His lectures and essays 
were usually enlivened by illustrations and 
quotations from ancient authors; and even 
in the midst of a grave scientific discussion 
he would suddenly start on a brilliant 
literary excursion, to the amazement of 
those hearers who were not familiar with 
his style. It is hard to say whether he felt 
more at home in criticizing the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus, or in discussing the homo- 
logy of the lobes of the mammalian liver. 
When natural science became his stera 
vocation, classical literature continued to be 
his favourite avocation. This blending of 
two opposite lines of thought may not have 
been an unmixed good; it probably inter- 
fered to some extent with scientific research, 
but it unquestionably threw a peculiar 
charm around his discourses. 

It was the natural result of Rolleston’s 
union of modern science with ancient litera- 
ture that he should be attracted by proto- 
historic and prehistoric archeology. His 
anatomical knowledge was always at the 
service of the explorer, and upon occasion 
he undertook excavations with his own 
hands. Whenever human relics were ex- 
humed from ancient sepulture his aid was 
of the greatest value, and he gradually came 
to be regarded as our leading antiquarian 
anatomist. Much of his reputation will 
rest upon his acute study of crania from 
ancient interments; and many of the most 
interesting memoirs in the collection now 
published are those devoted to archaeological 
anthropology. 

Altogether about eighty essays and dis- 
courses are reprinted in these volumes. The 
first section is devoted to anatomy and 
physiology, and here it is that we find his 
learned dissertations on prehistoric crania. 
Another section deals with zoological sub- 
jects, but even among them his classical 
taste occasionally peeps out, as in his essay 
on the cat of the ancient Greeks. The third 
budget of papers is purely archeological, 
and includes an account of the well-known 
excavations at the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Frilford, in Berkshire. 

In addition to the papers ranged under 
these three heads, there are in the collection 
several valuable addresses, notably his 
famous Harveian oration of 1873; two or 
three presidential addresses to the Biological 
Section and the Anthropological Depart- 
ment of the British Association ; and a very 
suggestive lecture delivered before the Geo- 
graphical Society, in which he discusses, 
with his usual wealth of illustration, the 
influence exerted by man in modifying the 
face of organic nature. 

Looking at the great diversity of topics 
dealt with in these essays, we are disposed 
to regret that Prof. Rolleston should have 
allowed his intellectual power to bedissipated 
over so wide a field. Had he been content to 
concentrate his energy on a few special lines 
of scientific research, he would unquestion- 
ably have gone down to posterity with a 
much weightier name. But even the long 
catalogue of subjects in these collected papers 
is far from indicating the full scope of his 
life’s work. It should not be forgotten that 
he wasa powerful promoter of totalabstinence, 
an ardent advocate of university reform, 
an enthusiast on local sanitary matters, and 
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a keen politician on the side of progress. 
Nor must it be supposed that he took simply 
& passive interest in these matters. He 
touched nothing without throwing himself 
into the cause as an energetic worker. A 
man of deep feeling, he was always willing 
to give public expression to his views, and 
the torrent of words which he was wont to 
pour forth on behalf of any cause that he 
espoused was one of his most striking cha- 
racteristics. His amazing rapidity of speech 
often led his hearers to suppose that his 
eloquence cost him nothing. We believe, 
however, that the exhausting work of fre- 
quent public speaking had much to do with 
his premature decay. But apart from ex- 
traneous work, far too much of his strength 
was spent on professorial duties. It was 
his misfortune to hold a chair which required 
for the due discharge of its functions more 
work than any single man could con- 
scientiously perform, and since his death it 
has been divided. His field of work is now 
occupied by the Linacre Professor of Human 
and Comparative Anatomy, by the Waynflete 
Professor of Physiology, and by the Reader 
in Anthropology. 

It is the Reader in Anthropology who has 
added so greatly to the interest and value of 
these volumes of collected essays by pre- 
fixing to them an admirable sketch of Prof. 
Rolleston’s life. The work was entrusted 
to Dr. E. B. Tylor by Mrs. Rolleston, and 
the trust has been carried out with con- 
scientiousness and delicacy. 

George Rolleston was born on July 30th, 
1829, the son of the Rev. George Rolleston, 
who was at once the squire and vicar of 
Maltby, in the Yorkshire moorlands. Among 


the incidents of young Rolleston’s boyhood 
related by his biographer are two which 


strike us as eminently characteristic. Who 
could fail to see the future explorer of 
ancient burial-mounds in the boy of eight 
years of age who on his sister’s recovery 
from scarlatina was found in the plantation 
busily erecting a pile of stones in com- 
memoration of the event? Or, again, who 
could not discern the potential professor of 
anatomy in the schoolboy who on the death 
of his white cat undertook its dissection ? 

So much of Rolleston’s early life was 
without scientific training, that when he 
entered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital he felt 
it necessary to make up for lost time, and at 
once entered on what his biographer calls 
a ‘‘grimly serious career.” ‘Towards the 
close of the Crimean War Rolleston went 
out as one of the physicians to the Civil 
Hospital at Smyrna. What he saw during 
his Eastern experience was sufficient to con- 
vince him, even against his will, of the 
utter hopelessness ot Turkish rule. While 
stationed at Smyrna he was engaged, at 
the request of the War Office, in preparing 
a report which contained a geographical 
description of Smyrna, with an account 
of its political history, of its people, of the 
languages spoken there, of its climate, and 
of its commerce. This report is described 
as ‘‘ probably even now the best guide-book 
to Smyrna which a traveller or merchant 
could have.” 

At the close of the Crimean War Rolle- 
ston made a tour in Palestine, and on his 
return home was appointed assistant phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Sick Children 
in Great Ormond Street. His intense sym- 





pathy with suffering, which became a 
strongly marked characteristic of his latter 
days, and determined his attitude towards 
the vivisection question, was developed even 
thus early in his career, and his letters from 
the hospital are full of genuine pity for the 
little sufferers under his care. In 1857 he 
was appointed physician to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary at Oxford, and the same year he 
became Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ 
Church, in succession to Dr. (now Sir Henry) 
Acland. When the Linacre Professorship 
of Anatomy and Physiology was founded in 
1860, Rolleston was at once elected to the 
chair—a position which he held until removed 
by death some twenty years afterwards, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-one, a 
victim to over-work. 

From among the many tributes of respect 
which have been rendered to the memory of 
Prof. Rolleston by those best able to judge 
of the man’s worth, we select the following 
passage from the pen of Mr. Savory, the 
eminent surgeon, who has contributed to 
Dr. Tylor’s biographical sketch an excellent 
estimate of Rolleston’s character :— 

**Rolleston was indeed richly endowed in 
intellectual gifts. He had splendid abilities, a 
marvellous memory abundantly laden, a fertile 
imagination, a singularly quick and clear appre- 
hension, much in his mental constitution which 
might be called genius, and overwhelming 
energy ; but lacking somewhat perhaps of the 
power of patient thought, of steady and sustained 
reflection. His will was not perhaps fully 
equal to the direction of his intellectual facul- 
ties. The charm of his character, the beauty of 
his nature, was recognized by all. His heart was 
worthy of his head.” 








The Assay and Analyses of Iron and Steel-Iron 
Ores and Fuel. By Thomas Bayley. (Spon.)— 
The substance of this volume has already 
appeared in a series of articles in the Mechanical 
World, which have been found to be of value to 
many practical men possessing a preliminary 
knowledge of chemistry. They have now been 
reprinted with additional matter. The methods 
used by the author are printed in large type, 
while those of other chemists are in smaller cha- 
racter. By this combination a large amount of 
information is brought within a small compass. 
The methods described are those in general use, 
and call for no particular remark. In some 
cases the descriptions are not so detailed as they 
should be. Mr. F. W. Clarke’s table of atomic 
weights is added, the author informing us that 
no book of practical chemistry is complete with- 
out such a table. What practical utility there 
may be in knowing that the equivalent of oxygen 
is 15°9633, with a probable error of +0°0035, 
instead of the erroneous 16 in general use, is not 
clear, especially as the author tells us that for 
ordinary purposes it is unnecessary to go beyond 
the first decimal place. 

Geology of Weymouth, Portland, and the Coast 
of Dorsetshire. By Robert Daymon, F.G.S. 
(Stanford. )—Mr. Daymon’s excellent little hand- 
book of the geology of one of the most interest- 
ing of our coast sections has long been before 
the public, who will no doubt welcome it in a 
new and enlarged form. In the original issue 
much valuable assistance was given by Mr. 
W. H. Bristow, F.R.S., Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of England, whose hand may be 
recognized in the delicately drawn maps and 
sections with which the volume is embellished. 
This, as well as other assistance, is duly noticed 
by the author, who has brought the work up to 
the present time by incorporating the results of 
Messrs. Blake and Huddleston’s researches into 
the fauna and distribution of the higher oolitic 
strata in England, as well as other memoirs 
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bearing upon the rocks of the district. The 
lists of fossils have been revised by Messrs, 
Sharman and Newton, and considerable addj. 
tions have been made by Mr. R. Etheridge, 
The mere enumeration of these names will be 
sufficient to show that the author has been 
fortunate in his coadjutors, and his volume wil] 
be very acceptable, whether for use on the 
ground or in the cabinet. 

The Alkali Maker's Pocket-Book. By George 
Lunge, Ph.D., and Ferdinand Hurter, Ph.D, 
(Bell & Sons.)—The want of uniformity in 
analytical methods, specific gravity tables, and 
other chemical constants of the alkali maker’s 
business has long been felt by those interested, 
and in order to terminate the confusion the 
German Society of Alkali Makers, upon the 
suggestion of one of their members, have pre. 
pared the present volume as a standard manual 
for reference. This book was constructed by 
Dr. Lunge, formerly of Newcastle, but now of 
Zurich, and has in the German form become 
very useful, the methods recommended being 
adopted as binding in all trade transactions, 
The English translation now before us has been 
prepared by Dr. Hurter, who has recalculated the 
tables for English weights and measures, besides 
which additions especially suited to English 
manufacturers have been made. The matters 
dealt with are sulphuric acid, salt-cake and 
hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder and chlorate, 
soda ash and caustic soda, sulphur recovery, 
nitric acid, potash, and ammonia. In the 
appendix some useful rules are given for sam- 
pling. 

The Complete Teat-Book of Farm Engineering. 
By John Scott. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.)— 
Mr. Scott’s ‘ Text-Book of Farm Engineering’ 
simply consists of the seven treatises on draining 
and embanking ; irrigation and water supply; 
farm roads, fences, and gates; farm buildings; 
barn implements and machines; field imple- 
ments and machines; and agricultural survey- 
ing; to most of which we have already called 
attention. As each separate text-book follows 
in order—preface, index, and all—and there is 
no new matter introduced, and not even a 
general preface, it would have been better if 
this fact had been more distinctly intimated by 
the title, as the purchaser might be disappointed 
to find that ‘The Complete Text-Book’ was 
merely the collection, under one cover, of seven 
‘* Engineering Text-Books,” one or all of which 
he might happen to possess. 





HEREDITARY CHARACTER OF DEAFNESS, 
25, Argyll Road, Kensington. 

Pror. A. GRAHAM Bett (of telephonic cele- 
brity) has been recently investigating this sub- 
ject, and has written a remarkable ‘ Memoir 
upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,’ which was presented to the 
National Academy of Sciences at New Haven, 
U.S., November 13th, 1883. Advance proofs 
of this elaborate memoir, containing eighty-six 
quarto pages, crowded with tables and diagrams, 
have lately reached me, and I think it may 
interest your readers if I give a brief account of 
his investigation, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions, as I did of his former paper on ‘ Fallacies 
concerning the Deaf and the Influence of these 
Fallacies in preventing the Amelioration of their 
Condition.’ 

Mr. Bell, who has been all his life especially 
interested in the subject of deafness, and has 
been himself a successful teacher in American 
deaf and dumb institutions, has elaborately ex- 
amined the statistics of all these institutions so 
far as he has been able to obtain them. There 
were, according to the recent American census, 
33,878 deaf-mutes in the United States, or one 
to every 1,500 of the population. Now the first 
remarkable point was the frequent recurrence of 
the same name in the lists of pupils. Thus out 
of 2,106 pupils from 1817 to 1867 in the Ameri- 
can Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, only 764 
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names occur once, but 214 twice, 81 three times, 
45 four times, 27 five times, 13 six times, while 
97 names occur from six to twenty-five times. 
This seemed to show that there must be families 
of deaf-mutes. This was found to be the case. 
Out of 5,823 pupils in six institutions 1,719, or 
99} per cent., had deaf-mute relatives. This 
would imply that in the United States there were 
10,000 deaf-mutes belonging to families contain- 
ing more than one deaf-mute, and Mr. Bell’s 
subsequent investigations show that 12,000 
would be nearer the mark. He states that out 
“of 2,262 congenital deaf-mutes, more than one- 
half—or 544 per cent.—had deaf-mute relatives; 
and that even in the case of those pupils who 
became deaf from apparently accidental causes, 
13°8 per cent. had other members of their 
families deaf and dumb.” The significance of 
this fact is shown by another, namely, that “‘ of 
the deaf-mutes who marry at the present time 
not less than 80 per cent. marry deaf-mutes, 
while of those who married during the early 
half of the present century the proportion 
who married deaf- mutes was much smaller.” 
The latter part of this statement points to the 
sociability of deaf-mutes of both sexes which 
has been established in recent years. There 
was great difficulty in obtaining statistics, the 
records usually saying ‘‘ married a deaf-mute,” 
without mentioning the name and cause of deaf- 
ness ; but Prof. Newcomb, of the United States 
Nautical Almanac, calculated from Mr. Bell’s 
tables that ‘‘of the congenitally deaf who 
married deaf - mutes one - half married con- 
genitally deaf and one-half non- congenitally 
deaf,” while ‘‘ of the non-congenitally deaf who 
married deaf-mutes three-sevenths married con- 
genitally deaf and four-sevenths non-congenitally 
deaf.” 

Mr. Bell then enters upon a most interesting 
examination of the numbers of deaf-mute off- 
spring of deaf-mute marriages and of the families 
of deaf-mutes, the former based upon numerous 
tables, the latter accompanied by curious 
From one of these tables it appears 


pedigrees. 
that in 1854 ‘‘ the marriages of deaf-muies, and 
especially between two deaf-mutes, were far 
more common in America than in Europe, and 
that, except among the pupils of the New York 
Institution, there were twice as many deaf-mute 
men with hearing wives as deaf-mute women 


with hearing husbands.” Mr. Bell, however, 
states that in the majority of cases which have 
fallen under his personal observation *‘ where a 
deaf-mute was married to a hearing person, the 
hearing person belonged to a family containing 
deaf-mutes.” And then, adducing statistics, he 
shows ‘‘that an hereditary tendency towards 
deafness, as indicated by the possession of deaf 
relatives, is a most important element in deter- 
mining the production of deaf offspring.” On 
the other hand, ‘‘ non-congenital deafness, if 
sporadic, seems little likely to be inherited.” 
And his conclusion is: ‘‘ While we cannot at 
present arrive at any percentage, it is certain 
that the proportion of deaf-mute offspring born 
to deaf-mutes is many times greater than the 
proportion born to the people at large.” Want 
of space obliges me to pass over the remarkable 
and instructive pedigrees of deaf-mute families, 
which are most strikingly exhibited. 

Mr. Bell then proteeds to show ‘‘ the growth 
of the deaf-mute population,” in his text by dia- 
grammatic curves, in his appendix by full tables ; 
but I am unable to cite more than his conclusion, 
namely, that ‘‘the indications are that the con- 
genital deaf-mutes are increasing at a greater 
rate than the population at large, and the deaf- 
mute children of deaf-mutes at a greater rate than 
the congenital deaf-mute population.” Hence 
he considers that, at least in the United States, 
the formation of a deaf variety of mankind has 
actually been set on foot. 

Mr. Bell concludes his paper with an in- 
quiry into ‘‘the causes that determine the 
selection of the deaf by the deaf in marriage,” 
and suggestions for obviating this selection. 





Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
of the greater number of such marriages now 
than in the first half of this century. But 
formerly deaf-mutes were isolated, and were re- 
garded with some aversion by hearing people. 
Now deaf-mutes are taken away early from their 
homes and placed in institutions by the hundred, 
where they remain from childhood to adult years. 
When they leave they find the relations of the 
hearing world quite different from those of the 
institution, and they are naturally thrown back 
on their institution mates. The institutions en- 
courage social gatherings of former pupils. Mr. 
Bell says: “‘ Not only do local societies exist, but 
there are state associations for promoting social 
intercourse between the deaf-mutes of a state. 
Periodical conventions are held in different 
parts of the state, attended by deaf-mutes of 
both sexes.” Hearing people who have deaf 
relations naturally form the acquaintance of the 
deaf friends of those relations, who know how to 
treat them. All this, however, would not pre- 
vent marriages with hearing people who have no 
deaf relatives. The great barrier to the social 
relations of the deaf and the hearing is the sign 
language in which the former think. This 
effectually prevents them from enjoying general 
intercourse. The remedy is to be found in 
adopting the principle of teaching the deaf, who 
have usually no other organic defect, first to 
speak and secondly to read from the lips. This 
is Mr. Bell’s great panacea. He would abrogate 
gesture language. He would substitute the 
language of the country. This removes the 
barrier between the deaf and the hearing. 
This renders general sociability possible. At 
present special sociability alone can exist. 
And this has been carried so far that ‘‘a deaf- 
mute publicly urged the formation of a deaf-mute 
commonwealth. Congress was to be petitioned 
to form a deaf-mute state or territory, &c. The 
details, though quite impracticable, brought 
forward the fact that a number of schemes of 
somewhat similar character were in the minds 
of deaf-mutes in different parts of the country. 

The scheme that received most approbation 
was the purchase of a tract of land by a few 
wealthy deaf-mutes, who were to agree to sell 
out the Jand in small blocks to other deaf-mutes. 
The whole scheme was afterwards discussed at 
a convention of the deaf-mutes of New England, 
and was overthrown by the influence of the Rev. 
W. W. Turner, Mr. Laurent Clerc, and other 
teachers, in conjunction with the most intelligent 
of the deaf-mutes themselves.” But similar ideas 
are constantly cropping up, and Mr. Bell says 
in a foot-note that ‘‘ since this paper was read 
a European philanthropist has commenced the 
colonization of a tract of land in Manitoba by 
deaf-mutes,” and, Mr. Bell adds, he is informed 
“by a friend who resides in Winnipeg that about 
twenty-four deaf-mutes, with their families, 
have already arrived from Europe and have 
settled upon the land. More are expected next 
year.” These are among the efforts made by 
pure philanthropy to alleviate the condition of 
the deaf and dumb, but their only natural result 
is to create and nurture a deaf variety of the 
human race. 

How are we to prevent such a calamity? 
Legislative measures interfering with the free- 
dom of marriage of deaf-mutes are of doubtful 
value, and Mr. Bell deprecates having recourse 
to them. ‘‘(1) Determine the causes that pro- 
mote intermarriages among the deaf and dumb, 
and (2) remove them,” is his advice. These causes 
are, he thinks, chiefly ‘‘ (1) segregation for the 
purposes of education, and (2) the use, as a 
means of communication, of a language different 
from that of the people.” The second has been 
already adverted to. As regards the first, Mr. 
Bell says: ‘The grand central principle that 
should guide us in our search for preventive 
measures should be the retention of the normal 
environment during the period of education 
The direction of change should therefore be the 
establishment of small schools and the extension 





of the day-school plan......Such schools should 
be of the minimum size possible, for the schools 
that would most perfectly fulfil the condition 
required would contain only one deaf child.” 
The principle ‘‘ also points to the advisability of 
co-education with hearing children.” This Mr. 
Bell knows is only partially possible, unless 
education for the hearing is conducted on new 
methods ; but ‘‘deaf-mutes could profitably 
enter the same classes with hearing children for 
practice in writing, drawing, map-drawing, arith- 
metic on the blackboard, sewing, &c.”; and we 
may add on the recreation ground. ‘‘ For other 
subjects special methods of instruction would be 
necessary, and these demand the employment 
of special teachers. They do not, however, 
necessitate special schools or buildings, and a 
small room in a public school would accommo- 
date as many deaf children as one teacher could 
successfully instruct Instruction in articula- 
tion and speech-reading should be given to every 
pupil. This is done in Germany. Indeed, in 
1882 more than 65 per cent. of all the deaf and 
dumb in foreign schools were being taught to 
speak and understand the speech of others, 
whereas in America less than 9 per cent. were 
to be found in oral schools Nearly one-third 
of the teachers of the deaf and dumb in America 
are themselves deaf, and this must be considered 
as another element favourable to the formation 
of a deaf race—to be avoided.” 

Mr. Bell concludes with the words : ‘‘ Having 
shown the tendency to the formation of a deaf 
variety of the human race in America, and some 
of the means that should be taken to counteract 
it, I commend the whole subject to the atten- 
tion of scientific men.” The facts which Mr. 
Bell has so carefully collected and tabulated 
(thirty tables in the text, twenty-five in the 
appendix, besides twelve figures in the text) are 
deserving of all the attention that can be 
bestowed upon them, and I only regret my in- 
ability in such a short summary to do full jus- 
tice to the conception and execution of this 
important memoir. ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue small planet announced as having been 
discovered at Vienna on the 27th of October 
(see our *‘ Notes” for November 29th) turns 
out to be identical with Lacrimosa, No. 208, 
which was discovered so long ago as the 21st of 
October, 1879. The number found in the year 
1884 is thus reduced to nine, the last bein 
No. 244, discovered on the 14th of October, ual 
not yetnamed. Nos. 239 and 243, discovered by 
Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna on the 18th of August 
and the 29th of September respectively, have 
been named Adrastea and Ida. It was men- 
tioned in our ‘‘ Notes” for the 13th of Septem- 
ber that Hersilia, No. 206, had not been seen 
since the year 1879, in which it was discovered 
on the 13th of October, so that the elements of 
its orbit were very uncertain. It was, however, 
refound on the 14th of December last by Dr. J. 
Palisa at Vienna, from an ephemeris computed 
by Dr. Stechert, of Kiel, and the observations 
made then and subsequently have rendered it 
practicable to determine the planet’s path with 
accuracy. 

The fifth part of the ‘ Astronomical Observa- 
tions and Researches made at Dunsink’ con- 
tains some very interesting results of the sys- 
tematic search for stellar parallax in which Prof. 
Ball is known to have been for some time 
engaged. The principle has been to make pro- 
visionally two observations of the star of which 
it is desired to test whether its parallax is mea- 
surable, at times nearly ‘six months apart, so 
that the apparent change of place produced by 
the parallax should be the greatest possible ; 
and then, if it thus appeared to be sensible, to 
take a series of accurate observations in order 
to determine its amount. In selecting the stars 
to be examined, Prof. Ball included not only 
stars having considerable proper motions, but a 
large number of red and of variable stars, thought 
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likely to be nearer us than others. Ina previous 
part, published about five years before the pre- 
sent, an account was given of the approximate 
measurements of forty-two stars, the results of 
which were purely negative, ‘‘ emphatically 
pronouncing against the supposition of a parallax 
large enough to be detected amid the errors of 
observation which are inseparable from the 
method which has been adopted.” In the part 
now before us the method has been applied to 
no less than 368 additional objects. Although 
the results, as before, are chiefly negative, yet 
it is interesting to know that the parallaxes of 
so large a number of stars are too small to be 
appreciable in this way, and the observations 
are placed on record as forming a first instal- 
ment of that systematic survey of the heavens 
for stellar parallax which is desirable. But the 
paper does contain also a few positive results. 
The stars Groombridge 1618 and 6 Cygni (B) 
appear to have a measurable parallax, deter- 
minations of which Prof. Ball submits to the 
consideration of astronomers. Attention had 
been called to the former of these stars by 
Argelander’s discovery of its large proper 
motion ; Prof. Ball’s final determination of its 
parailax, resulting from a long series of obser- 
vations made between March, 1878, and July, 
1880, amounts to 0’322, with probable error 
+0023. Considering the smallness of the latter, 
‘*it seems clear,” he remarks, ‘‘ that Groom- 
bridge 1618 has an annual parallax amounting 
to about a third of a second.” The discovery 
that 6 Cygni (B) has an appreciable parallax was 
one of the results of the systematic search at Dun- 
sink of which we have been speaking. It, too, has 
a considerable proper motion, besides being a 
well-known double star, © 2486 (numbered in 
Groombridge’s catalogue 2789). Prof. Ball’s 
observations extend from October, 1880, to 
December, 1881 ; and although he regards his 
determination of the parallax (which amounts 
to 0482) from them as merely provisional, and 
thinks that further examination of the question is 
necessary, yet they may be admitted to prove that 
a large parallax, of probably not much less than 
half a second, exists. The paper before us also 
contains the completion of Prof. Ball’s observa- 
tions of that famous star 61 Cygni, the parallax 
of which was first determined by Bessel in 1840, 
from his observations with the Kénigsberg helio- 
meter. The star is double, and Prof. Ball’s first 
series of observations (in continuation of those 
made by Dr. Briinnow) was of the preceding 
component, 61 (A) Cygni. The result, prac- 
tically agreeing with that of Struve, was pub- 
lished in the third part of the ‘ Dunsink Obser- 
vations,’ and amounts to 0”'465. The series 
here given applies to the following star, 61 (B) 
Cygni; it extends from September, 1878, to 
October, 1879, and the resulting parallax is 
0” 468, with probable error of only +0":032. 
In the Atheneum of June 14ih reference was 
made to the last determination of the parallax of 
this star, from observations made at about the 
same time by Prof. Asaph Hall, of Washington, 
the result of which was 0°478, almost identical, 
as Prof. Ball remarks, with that now obtained 
and published by him. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


has appeared in the last tive numbers of the 
Revue @ Anthropologie, is now complete. 
remarks that in Russia, as in China, the Kal- 
mucks are little by little losing their originality, 








He | 


though not so quickly as some other peoples, | 


and that the time is not far distant when 
there will only remain of this ancient and 
warlike people, which has its own literature, 
religion, and laws, some thousands of peaceable 


subjects whose physical type will perhaps be all | 
that will be left to prove their Mongolian origin. | 


In sooner or later absorbing themselves into the 


rest of humanity, however, they will certainly | 


add to the mass some traits of character dis- 
tinctively their own. 


The same author has been fortunate in adding 
to our sources of information on the question 
of the descent of man an investigation into the 
foetus of the gorilla, a specimen of which—the 
only one which has ever reached Europe—is 
in his hands, and has been described by him 
to the Society of Anthropology of Paris. 

Dr. Ch. Amat has devoted some study te the 
Beni M’zab, a Berber people whose territory was 
definitively annexed by France about two years 
ago, and who are described as active, sober, pro- 
vident, economical], and intelligent. Remarking 
that the situation of woman among them was 
formerly higher than it is now, and that Islam- 
ism had lowered it, he makes the extraordinary 
statement that the maxim ‘‘is pater est quem 
nuptiz demonstrant” is held to apply, even 
though the husband may have been absent fif- 
teen or eighteen months. Their cemeteries, 
containing tombs of large worked stones, with a 
line of pots, plates, and fragments of ostrich eggs 
about them, are referred to as survivals from 
the funeral feasts of the ancient religion. These 
people occupy seven towns, having a population 
of over 30,000, and display great aptitude for 
commercial pursuits, in which they are very 
successful. 

Dr. Topinard announces the publication of 
his ‘ Elements of General Anthropology,’ a work 
of 1,100 pages, with five plates and 225 woodcuts. 
It is a condensation of the lectures he has de- 
livered during the last eight years at the School 
of Anthropology, and a development and com- 
pletion of his standard work on anthropology, 
which we referred to in 1876, shortly after its 
publication (Athen., No. 2521). Since then, as 
he remarks, anthropology has been transformed ; 
no other branch of natural science has producedso 
great a number of works; and the present volume 
is designed to be to this second period of anthro- 
pology what the former one was to the first. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 14.—Mr. W. Carruthers, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. D. L. Evans was elected a Fellow. 
—The following communications were read: ‘On 
the South-Western Extension of the Clifton Fault,’ 
by Prof. C. L. Morgan,—‘ On the Recent Discovery 
of Pteraspidian Fish in the Upper Silurian Rocks 
of North America,’ by Prof. E. W. Claypole,— On 
some West Indian Phosphate Deposits,’ by Mr. G. 
Hughes, communicated by Mr. W. T. Blanford,— 
and ‘Notes on Species of Phyllopora and Tham- 
niscus from the Lower Silurian Rocks near Welsh- 
pool, Wales,’ by Mr. G. R. Vine, communicated by 
Prof. P. M. Duncan. 


LINNEAN.— Dee. 18.—Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Lieut.-Col. W. R. Lewis and 
Messrs. T. B. Blow, H. G. Greenish, A. G. Howard, 
L. de Niceville, C. B. Plowright, and F. Shrivell 
were elected Fellows.—Mr. H. L. Roth showed some 
roots of sugar-cane grown in Queensland, and from 
which he infers that the plant possesses two sorts, 
viz., ordinary matted fibrous roots and others of a 
special kind.—Mr. E. A. Heath exhibited a wild cat 
which had been found dead in a trap in Ben Armin 
Deer Forest, Sutherlandshire, where these creatures 
are still frequently met with—Mr. W. H. Beeby 
called attention to examples of bur-reed (Sparga- 
nium) obtained by him at Albury Ponds, Surrey, the 
plant being quite distinct from the other British 
species. This new one he proposes to name S. 
neglectum.—In illustration of ornithological notes, 
Mr. T. E. Gunn showed an interesting series. in 








: cS .. | varied plumage, of the blue-throated warbler, a bird 
M. Denixker’s study of the Kalmucks, which | 


somewhat rare in Britain. He also exhibited a little 


bittern, and a hybrid between a goldfinch and bull- | 


tinch.—Attention was drawn to Mr. R. M. Middleton’s 
marked varieties of Indian corn, from the United 
States, Natal, and borders of the Danube.—Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer exhibited life-size photographs of 
cones of two species of Lncephalartus from South 
Africa, viz., E. longifolius and LZ. latifrons, neither 
hitherto figured in European books. He also showed 
tubers of Uliucus tuberosus from Venezuela, which, 
though esteemed as an esculent in South America, 
have proved inedible when grown at Kew.—A paper 
was read by Mr. H. O. Forbes ‘ On Contrivances for 
ensuring Self-fertilization in some Tropical Orchids.’ 
Certain Orchidacex—among others, Phajus blumei, 
Spathaglottis plicata, Arundina speciosa, Eria 
javensis—had been studied by him under favourable 
circumstances, and therefrom he arrives at the con- 
clusion that a number of orchids are not at all fer- 


| brains of Nandinia, Galidia, ak ag ahaa» Bas. 


—— 
—, 


tilized by insects, but on the contrary are so cop. 
structed as to fertilize themselves—Prof. St. G 
Mivart read a paper ‘ On the Cerebral Convolutions 
of the Carnivora and Pinnipedia,’ describing the 


saricyon, Mellivora, Galictis,and Grisonia. The 
author, confirming the views of previous ob. 
servers, gave additional reasons for a threefold divi. 


| sion of the Carnivora into Cynoidea, A‘luroidea, 





and Arctoidea, though he remarked that amongst 
the zluroids the section of Viverrina formed a very 
distinet group, judged by the cerebral characters, 
He specially called attention to the universal tend- 
ency amongst the Arctoidea to the definition of a 
distinct and conspicuous lozenge-shaped patch of 
brain substance defined by the crucial and precrucial 
sulci. This condition, which he found in no single 
non-arctoid Carnivora, he also found in the braiu of 
Otaria gillespii, and afterwards in Phoca vitulina, 
where it is very small and much hidden. This fact 
he adduced as an important argument in favour of 
the view that the Pinnipedia were evolved from 
some arctoid, probably ursine, form of land Car. 
nivora.—Mr. F. O. Bower read a paper ‘On Apospory 
in Ferns.’ His microscopical investigations on the 
growth of sporophore generation to the prothallus, 
without the intervention of spores, confirm the 
statements of Mr. C. I. Druery on Athyrium filiz. 
Jemina previously communicated to the Society. 
Mr. Bower, moreover, finds the case in point to hold 
good in certain other ferns—for example, Poly- 
stichum angulare—where there is the formation of 
an expansion, of undoubted prothalloid nature, bear. 
ing sexual organs by a process of purely vegetative 
outgrowth from the fern plant, that is, there is a 
transition from the sporophore generation to the 
oospore by a vegetable growth, and without any 
connexion either with spores or, indeed, with spo- 
rangia or sori. The author goes on to point out the 
bearing of these observations on the general life 
history of the fern, so faras the modifications of the 
genetic cycle are concerned; and he further com- 
pares this new phenomenon of “apospory ”’ in ferns 
with similar cases in other plants.—A communica- 
tion ‘On the Aérial and Submerged Leaves of Ranun- 
culus lingua’ was read by Mr. F. Roper. He shows, 
from specimens obtained near Eastbourne, that the 
two sets of leaves differ so materially from each 
other that they might not be suspected to belong 
to the same piant. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 23.— 
Annual General Meeting.—Ssir J. W. Bazalgette, 
President, in the chair.—The Report of the Council 
was read. For papers read at the ordinary meetings, 
the Council had awarded a Watt Medal anda Telford 
Premium to Mr. 8. W. Barnaby ; Telford Medals and 
Telford Premiums to Messrs. 8. B. Boulton and W. 
Foster ; Telford Premiums to Messrs. W. ‘I’. Douglass, 
J. A. Longridge, and W. Hackney ; and the Manby 
Premium to Mr. G, H. Stayton,—for papers printed 
in the Proceedings without being discussed, ‘Telford 
Medals and Telford Premiums to Messrs. T. Andrews 
and F, Collingwood, and Telford Premiums to Messrs. 
J. H. Apjohn, T. Gillott, J. W. Wyatt, and W. S$. 
Crimp,—for papers read at the supplemental meet- 
ings of students, the Miller Scholarship to Mr. A. R. 
Sennett, and Miller Prizes to Messrs. P. C. Cowan, 
W. O. Rooper, R. Moreland (tertius), E.W. Cowan, 
and J. Faweus.—The tollowing gentlemen were 
elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing 
year: President, Sir Frederick Bramwell; Vice- 
Presidents, E. Woods, G. B. Bruee, Sir J. Coode, and 
G. Berkley ; Other Members of Council, B. Baker, 
J. W. Barry, Sir H. Bessemer, E. A. Cowper, Sir 
J. N. Douglass, C. D. Fox, A. Giles, H. Hayter, Dr. 
W. Pole, W. H. Preece, Sir R. Rawlinson, Sir E, J. 
Reed, F. C. Stileman, Sir W. Thomson, and Sir J. 
Whitworth, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. tants Institution, 7.—* Modern Views of Electricity,’ II., Prof. 
odge. 
~ Victoria Institute, 8. 
-- Koyal Academy. 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. J. E Tlod¢son. 
— Geographical, x} — Journey from Shiraz to Jask, vid Forg and 
Minab,’ Mr. J. RK Preeve 
Tvgs. Royal Institution. 3.—: The Sources of Electricity.’ Prof. Tyndall. 
Wep. Society of Arts. 7.—‘ Universal Time: our Future Clocks and 
Watches,’ Prof. J. N. Lockyer (Juvenile Lecture). 
- Shorthand, 8.— Cryptography,’ Mr. A. W. Ritson. 
=. British Archzological Association, s.—* Recent Excavations at 
Hulton Abbey,’ Mr. C. Lynam. 
Tuvns. Royal Institution, 3.—* The Sources of Electricity,’ Prof. Tyndall. 
- oyal, 4}. 
~ London Institution, 5—‘ Sketches of Marine Life,’ I., Prof. C. 
Stewart. 
— Royal Academy. 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
_ Mathematical, 8 — The Binomial Equation zp-1i—0, Quinqui- 
section,’ Prof Cayley; ‘Limits of Multiple Integrals,’ Secoud 
Paper, H. MacUoll 
_- Antiquaries, 84.—Election of Fellows. 
Far. Astronomical, 3. 








Science Gossip. 
Messrs. Cassett & Co. will publish next 
week a work entitled ‘The Year-Book of Treat- 
ment: a Critical Review for Practitioners and 
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s of Medicine,’ with contributions by 
ree authorities on the various subjects 
treated. ; . 

Messxs. Macuirran & Co, will publish next 
week a small ‘Manual of the Care of Infants, 
for the Use of Mothers and Nurses, by Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake. The author has found in 
her own professional experience that two-thirds 
of the cases of illness among infants are due 
to ignorance or neglect of the most ordinary 
axioms on the part of mothers and nurses. She 
has, therefore, tried to give in short compass a 
simple statement of the elementary facts con- 
cerning infancy and of the ordinary care that is 
needed by a healthy child, with a few hints for 
the treatment of slight ailments. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Knox is going to bring out 
an elementary little volume entitled ‘ Differen- 
tial Calculus for Beginners,’ which will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
It is intended, as its title indicates, to explain 
elementary difficulties. 

Mr. D’Arcy THompson, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been elected Professor of Biology 
in the University College, Dundee. 

A ust of members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, corrected to January 2nd, con- 
tains the names of 1 447 members, 1,889 associate 
members, 508 associates, 20 honorary members, 
and 804 students, together 4,668. 

Pror. GEorRGE Forbes publishes in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute for December the lec- 
ture on dynamo-electric machinery which he 
delivered at the International Electrical Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. He gives a more 
general insight into the theory and principles of 
construction of dynamo machinery than is to be 
found in any account which has been hitherto 
published. 

M. Heptres has been appointed director of 
the Central Meteorological Observatory in 
Bucharest by the Roumanian Government, who 
have voted the necessary funds. 

Tue Rev. James Buller died recently at 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Mr. Buller was 
born in Helstone, Cornwall. He emigrated as 
a Wesleyan minister to New Zealand in 1835. 
He was the author of ‘Forty Years in New 
Zealand,’ which work contained much informa- 
tion respecting the Maoris. He contributed 
several papers to the Transactions of the New 
Zealand Institute on the ornithology of that 
colony, and he published in 1873 a complete 
‘History of the Birds of New Zealand.’ In 
1879 Mr. Buller was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

Tue Minister of Commerce intimates his in- 
tention to have exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1885, a collection of teach- 
ing material, and in the scientific annex to 
include every possible illustration of geology, 
ethnography, hygienic discoveries, astronomy, 
geography, with instruments and apparatus for 
surgery and medicine. A section will also be 
devoted to the weights, measures, and moneys 
of different nations. 

Dr. GitBert, F.R.S., has accepted the post 
of Honorary Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
in the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
in the place of the late Dr. Voelcker. Dr. 
Gilbert is Professor of Rural Economy in the 
University of Oxford and the associate of Sir 
J. B. Lawes in the experimental works carried 
on at Rothamstead. 

We understand that Mr. Curr, an Australian 
official, the author of a work on the aboriginal 
races of Australia, which was recently submitted 
ian incomplete state to the President of the 
Anthropological Society in London, has secured 
4grant from the Government in aid of publi- 
cation, and that the book, which has been well 
spoken of by competent judges, will shortly 
make its appearance. 

_Dr. J. Ocuorowicz has been devoting con- 
siderable attention to the possibility of the 
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existence of a “‘ magnetic sense,” as indicated 
some months since by Sir William Thomson 
and Prof. Barrett. He finds that by hanging 
a magnetic tube, which he calls a ‘* hypnoscope,” 
from the index finger, sensations of a peculiar 
description are realized, resembling in many 
respects the action of the air felt in front of an 
electrostatic machine in action. We may expect 
to hear more of this if the facts are confirmed 
by other experimentalists. 

M. Leptay brought before the Académie des 
Sciences on the 8th of December his ‘ Chemical 
Studies on the Vegetation of Sugar Beet in the 
Second Year.’ He has discovered the remark- 
able fact that the sugar contained in the root 
disappears almost entirely at the ripeness of the 
seed. 

Tue death is announced of Geheimrath v. Jolly, 
of Munich, the well-known physicist. 








FINE ARTS 


——. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS —The 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mull East, from 10 till 5, 
Ad ; 1 


1s.; C , 6d 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBITION.—The 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN with a Collection of the 
Works of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., and of Drawings by the late 
Richard Doyle.—Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5s. 











‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate's Wife,’ aad his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admissien, ls. 








ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS. 

La Peintwre Flamande. Par A. J. Wauters. 
* Bibliothéque de l’Enseignement des Beaux- 
Arts.” (Paris, Quantin. )— Painting: Spanish and 
French. ByG.W.Smith. “Illustrated Handbooks 
of Art History.” (Sampson Low & Co.)—These 
copiously illustrated books, each part of a series, 
furnish proof of the faith of publishers in the 
existence of a number of readers who require 
better things than mere compilations, and 
are willing to buy works which, although they 
may not be marked by much original research 
or by profound analyses, at any rate present 
some of the results of recent investigation and 
modern criticism. The “ Illustrated Handbooks ” 
are said to be ‘‘ edited” by Mr. Poynter and 
Mr. Payne Smith; but it is not clear in what 
the editing consists. The “ Bibliothéque” is 
not edited by anybody ; but among the writers 
are, besides M. Wauters, M. Delaborde, M. 
Chesneau, and M. E. Miintz. The difference 
between the two series is worth notice, because 
it effectively illustrates the different views of the 
matter held abroad and among ourselves. In 
France a group of the best writers divide the 
task between them and work independently. 
With us accomplished gentlemen of no renown 
in art or literature are employed, under the 
superintendence of somebody else, to teach that 
of which they have only an amateur knowledge. 
The result of the latter method is seen in slips 
like that on which we commented the other 
day, when pointing out to Mr. Mollett that 
Watteau’s pierre de sanguine and pierre grise did 
not mean “bloodstone” and “grey stone.” 
M. Chesneau’s ‘Peinture Anglaise,’ already 
published in the ‘ Bibliothéque,” is to appear 
in an English dress ; and other volumes of the 
same series should be also translated, for there 
are no popular English manuals on mosaic, 
Byzantine art, tapestry, Greek archeology, en- 
graving, or schools of painting which approach 
these in merit and wealth of matter or ex- 
cellence of their illustrations, and are issued at 
anything like the price of the “ Bibliotheque,” 
i. e., three francs for a volume of say 450 pages, 
containing about 150 spirited and original cuts, 
the artistic qualities of which are beyond ques- 
tion. Compare one of these volumes with one 
of the ‘ Illustrated Handbooks,” of 250 pages, 
and seventy-six cuts, the best of which is only 
tolerable. The ‘‘ eminent hands” for whom M. 





Quantin is sponsor include members of the In- 


‘| to Fortuny’s death ten years ago. 


stitut, members of the staff of the Bibliothdque 
Nationale, archzologists of high reputation, such 
as MM. Havard, F. Lenormant, Maspéro, and 
Chipiez, and artists like M. Guillaume. The 
two volumes before us fairly represent the re- 
spective series. Mr. Smith’s compilation is not 
only the best of its kind yet published in this 
country, but it is the only one containing details 
of the modern Spanish school from its beginning 
Except an 
article by Mr. J. C. Robinson, and scattered 
notices of no importance, nothing has been pub- 
lished in this country about Portuguese art so 
good as the ten pages before us. Mr. Smith 
has duly acknowledged the use he made of 
C. Blanc’s ‘ Histoire de la Peinture Frangaise.’ 
He could not have gone to a better source, but 
he does not seem to have done much else, The 
sketch of the French school, though rather dry, 
is clear and fairly good. It was a slip to say 
that Gleyre, one of the most noted art teachers 
of his time, “worked much in seclusion”; it 
is odd to read that he was “a painter of high 
originality,” and four lines below to be told that 
‘* his genius was deficient in originality” ! Mr. 
Smith says that the ‘“‘ methods” (by which we 
understand the technical practice) of ‘‘ Ingres, 
Delacroix, Scheffer,and Delaroche...... may now be 
partially discredited.” Has Mr. Smith, ascholar 
of Exeter College, Oxford, been instructed in 
that abode of learning that these painters had 
anything in common which could be discredited 
in common, and does not survive in full force ? 
M. Wauters divides his Flemish art into six 
périodes. The first extends to the end of the 
fourteenth century ; each succeeding century is, 
rather arbitrarily, turned into a période, the 
last closing in 1883. We do not see why we 
should believe that Mr. Alma Tadema continues, 
“favec un art infini, la manitre du maitre” 
Baron Leys. This is a slip in judgment or ex- 
pression due to the narrow limits of the book. 
We have not found another of the kind. The 
statement is true only in the broadest sense. 
In general the criticisms are brief and as close 
to the facts as may be, while the historical por- 
tion of the volume is first rate. The history 
begins with notes on the ancient thirteenth cen- 
tury mural pictures in the Biloque at Ghent, 
and those representing the Brotherhood of the 
Crossbowmen of St. George in the Chapelle de 
Leugemete of the same city, which are the 
earliest records of painting proper in Flanders. 

The latter instance dates from the second third 
of the thirteenth century. Both differ in quality 
and taste from English pictures of like anti- 
quity. Being neither Byzantine, Romanesque, 
nor symbolical abstractions like the Madonnas of 
Cimabue, their near contemporaries, they are 
of great value, and they are peculiarly interest- 
ing from their picturesque arrangement, truth- 
ful, varied, and dramatic movements, and the 
disposition of the crossbows, lances, trumpets, 
and banners carried by the Arbalétriers de St. 

George on their march. It is interesting to 
compare them with the pictures on the Chasse de 
Ste. Odile, which is represented in M. Helbig’s 
notices in Le Beffroi and in his history of paint- 
ing in the territory of Liége (1873). The chdsse 
is not more than a quarter of a century later 
than the pictures of the Biloque, it is nearly con- 

temporaneous with the crossbowmen, and due 

to a painter living under conditions analogous 
to those of the author of the latter work. The 

types in all are the same ; naturalism and frank- 

ness, without exaggeration of movement, charac- 

terize the three ; but the chdsse is ruder, ill-pro- 

portioned figures abound in it, and the grouping, 

although not bad or formal, is far inferior to 

that of the pictures in the Chapelle. That the 

national style is represented in the Arbalétriers 

will be acknowledged by all who compare the 

figures themselves, as well as the draughtsman- 

ship, with the Flemish monumental brasses, of 

which the majority are in East Anglia. For 

instance, at Elsyng Church, Norfolk, the 





memorial of Sir Hugh Hastings, 1347, displays 
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technical qualities quite distinct from those of 
English examples coeval with or succeeding 
them. These brasses M. Wauters may study 
with advantage in support of his remarks on the 
characteristic freedom of the Arbalétriers. The 
celebrated antependium of the church of St. 
Martin at Liége—a work of the middle of the 
fourteenth century, designed for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and therefore not free from conven- 
tional influences, if any such were in vogue— 
contains many elegant figures freely delineated, 
the movements of which are distinct from those 
of the quasi-Romanesque or Byzantine style still 
in vogue elsewhere in Europe ; these figures are 
marked by all the frankness and more than the 
grace of the Arbalétriers which preceded them. 
Such is the freedom of style and type which 
heralded the greater liberty of the brothers Van 
Eyck. Born in the Pays de Liége, they are a 
close link between the art of the Walloons and 
that of Flanders during the next century. 
Hubert, the elder Van Eyck, was born in 1366 ; 
his art dates from about twenty years later. It 
is easy to trace the same frankness of movement 
in all the Flemish or quasi-Flemish relics of 
the primitive period. The Cathedral of Angers 
contains a tapestry by Jehan de Bruges, ec. 
1376, in which the large pictures are divided by 
seated figures of great personages meditating on 
the Apocalypse. The individualization of these 
figures has not deprived them of grandeur nor 
repose. M. Wauters describes the art of his 
native land from the above-named patriarchs of 
design, and so on through the Van Eycks of 
Ghent, Vander Weyden of Tournay and Brussels, 
Simon Marmion of Valenciennes, and other 

ainters, each in his province or city; the 

arinus, Blondee], the Pourbuses, Rubens and 
his pupils, and W. Duchastel. We need not 
follow him further. He illustrates the descent 
and family relationships of more than one 
of the artists who bore a common name and 
painted like each other, but were generations 
apart. The pedigrees used for this purpose are 
useful, not only on this account, but to show 
the relationship by marriage of not a few of the 
painters. A great number of signatures and 
monograms add to the handiness of the volume. 
The cuts are excellent throughout, 





GIFT-BOOKS. 

Mr. Exruv Vepprr has hitherto been little 
known to Englishmen. Now, thanks to Mr. 
Quaritch, who has published sumptuously the 
Rubdiydt of Omakkhayyém, the astronomer 
poet of Persia, as rendered into English verse by 
the late Mr. Fitzgerald, they have an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the fine qualities 
of the latest follower of Michael Angelo, an 
admirable and energetic, if not too refined 
draughtsman, whose ‘‘inventions” are allied 
to Blake’s—though they are not, like his, in- 
choate or indefinite—and have something of the 
muscular vigour and mental fibrousness of Ghir- 
landajo. Mr. Vedder, a native of the United 
States, has been long resident in Rome, and 
has so saturated his mind with the antique and 
the Quattrocento masters that he has not oniy 
that ambition to delineate ideas which in these 
days is of rare occurrence, but, what is rarer, 
the precious power of expressing them with 
adequate spontaneity and thoroughness. There 
could hardly be a more difficult problem set 
before a modern student than how fitly to 
combine abstract ideas and naturalistic types 
so as to satisfy those who look devoutly to 
Blake on the one hand and believe in the great 
Florentines on the other. We could often 
and fairly take exception to the contours, 
and more frequently to the foreshortening, of 
the limbs of some of the figures before us; but 
it would not be possible to turn from any of 
them without admiration for the high poetic 
qualities it embodies and delight in the broad 
technical style employed onit. Mr. Vedder not 





the ostentation and bluster which are not un- 
known in the works of Michael Angelo himself. 
We are not, of course, comparing these de- 
signers, except so far as the defects of the great 
genius are concerned. On every page before us 
the impress of knowledge is manifest in the 
expression of bold and original ideas. Of the 
latter, a good illustration will be found in the 
cometary head of the seraph-like presence at- 
tached to the verse— 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 

So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 


We have said that these are illustrations of ideas 
which it is the function of high art to express if it 
can. If it cannot do this it is valueless; but 
success in this matter places it among the greatest 
achievements of human intelligence. For dra- 
matic wealth the grouped heads of the ‘ Phan- 
tom Caravan’ are wonderful. They are full of 
thought, without exaggeration or bluster on the 
part of the author. The figure of the nymph, 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine, 

within whose tresses the satyr is invited 
to move his fingers luxuriously, is a fine 
piece of realism suited to the subject. Style, 
the quality of qualities most honoured by artists 
and most puzzling to dilettanti, is present in 
all these illustrations. Mr. Vedder may claim a 
high place among the masters on the strength of 
this grand series of designs. 

Proof Engravings from the English Illustrated 
Magazine (Macmillan & Co.) are choice im- 
pressions from blocks, by different engravers, 
after works by Cranach, Gainsborough, Rossetti, 
Reynolds, Messrs. Alma Tadema, E, B. Jones, 
F. Sandys, R. W. Macbeth, and others of less 
renown. They illustrate not only the ex- 
ceptional skill of the engravers employed, but 
the difficulties attending the publication of ex- 
cellent works under the conditions of com- 
merce. Under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances it would be impossible not to admire the 
beauty and spirit of the cut after Mr. Jones’s 
‘Cover of a Piano,’ the solid draughtsmanship 
and just interpretation of Mr. Sandys's ‘Matthew 
Arnold,’ both superbly cut by M. Octave Lacour. 
The same cutter has reproduced ‘Stitchwort’ 
flowering plants and many leaves, by Mr. A. 
Parsons, as if he had been apprenticed to Hollar 
himself and had an exquisite sense of ‘‘ colour” 
to boot. On the whole, the finest of the score 
of cuts are the ‘Shy’ of Mr. Tadema, which 
is brilliant and solid as the picture, and the 
‘Lady Lilith’ of Rossetti, where the luxury 
of the motive of the original is not wanting, nor 
the softness and the sumptuousness of its colora- 
tion. Mr. T. Knesing cut both these blocks. 
We could not wish for better. M. Lacour 
has adapted his touches to the technique of 
Reynolds, E. B. Jones, and F. Sandys, and Mr. 
Knesing is exceptionally fortunate in giving due 
interpretation to the hard, clear, and unflinch- 
ing handling of Cranach’s ‘ Luther.’ 


To the Golden Primer of Prof. Meiklejohn, as 
illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane (Blackwood & 
Sons), we have already called attention as likely 
to be one of the most meritorious picture-books 
of the season. Part i. now lies before us, and 
justifies our hopes. As to its value as “a ladder 
of learning” we are not competent to express 
an opinion. The method is humble enough, and 
if every word of two syllables still troubled us, 
gladly should we throw ourselves into the arms 
of Prof. Meiklejohn. Mr. Crane has not out- 
done himself—this has yet to be done, if at all 
—but he has charmed us by his delightful 
figures of children, by the delineation of their 
ways, looks, and movements, and by the lore 
expended by him on the cats with whom his 
chubby boys disport themselves. A fat little 
boy taking a nap, with a cat for a pillow, is 
perfectly drawn and admirably designed. The 
little girl studying the fit of her new shoe is a 
bright bit of humour, while the portly urchin, 


only draws like a master, but he is incapable of | whose bread entices a begging dog, touches our 





hearts with his smug good-nature. We ar 
happy to see that the little pig who “ went to 
market” ten years ago is still alive, and has 
risen to the respectability of a gig, although 
the scornful may call it a taxed cart. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have issued g 
handsomely printed, richly illustrated edition of 
the Poems of 0. W. Holmes. The book, of course 
comes from New York; the wood engravings con. 
sist of landscapes and figures. The former are al. 
most all charming, although the mode of their 
execution forfeits some of the qualities proper to 
wood engraving. The figures, although not all 
without merit, are decidedly inferior to the 
landscapes. Among the best of the whole are 
the fine view at the head of ‘ The Two Streams’ 
and tailpiece to ‘ The Ploughman.” 


Tue Art Annual for 1884 (Virtue & Co.) con. 
tains a new and elaborate biography in ‘Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A.: his Life and Work,’ by Mrs, 
A. Lang. Mrs. Lang has formed aproperestimate 
of her subject, and she has included a certain 
number of traits of character and anecdotes 
which we do not remember to have read be. 
fore, showing the variety of Sir Frederic’s 
attainments and the geniality of his ways. The 
only unsatisfactory example among a large 
number of woodcuts and engravings (some of 


which we remember in the Art Journal) is the 


weak and commonplace portrait of Sir Frederic 
himself. The best is a capital print “ in line,” 
after the P.R.A.’s ‘ Odalisque,’ by Mr. Lumb 
Stocks. Some of the facsimiles of drawings and 
studies are all that could be desired ; among 
them a group from the ‘ Industrial Arts of 
Peace,” now in course of execution at South 
Kensington, is peculiarly fortunate, while the 
design itself is unusually beautiful. Woodcuts 
of the interior of Sir F. Leighton’s house are not 
among the most desirable illustrations to this 
book, which is a sort of supplement to the Art 
Journal. A few slips in proper names may be 
corrected in another edition, and the use of a 


technicaltermortwo revised. Forinstance, when 
writing of the famous drawing of a lemon tree, 
Mrs. Lang remarks: ‘‘ No Pre-Raphaelite that 
ever lived could have designed it more minutely.” 
Here ‘‘ designed” is used for ‘‘drawn.” On 
the whole, this book is one of the best half- 
crownsworths of the season. 








THE GROSVENOR EXHIBITION, 
(First Notice.) 


On Thursday last the largest and richest col- § 


lection ever formed of portraits and landscapes 
by Gainsborough was opened to the public, a 
collection which is the more interesting because 
it contains some curious personal relics. In the 
same galleries are to be seen about seventy 
frames of drawings in pen, pencil, and colours 
by Richard Doyle, of which it is hard to say 
whether their wit or their spontaneity is more 
delightful. Not even in the pages of the books 
he illustrated has Doyle been so favourably 
represented. 

For the present we turn to the Gainsboroughs. 
Although some inferior examples were eliminated 
from the number generously offered to Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, the exhibition shows clearly enough 
that Sir Joshua’s great rival—the only English 
painter fit to be called his rival—was a very ul- 
equal artist, sometimes working with a charm 
not even Reynolds surpassed, and at other times 
immeasurably beneath him in every respect. On 
the whole, the standard of the Academician is man 
festly below that of the President. The inequality 
and irregularity had, however, their advantages. 
But when we compare the assemblage of works 
before us with the Sir Joshuas which preceded 
them we cannot help admitting that, broad, 
varied, and noble as the latter were en mass, 
Gainsborough’s portraits surpass them in dis- 
tinctive characterization and individuality. It 
is evident that the generalizing habit of Si 
Joshua's mind, although it gave to his pictures 
repose, breadth, and style, deprived him at the 
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same time of not a little insight and penetra- 
tion when the characteristics of the sitter had to 
be dealt with. In short, now that, thanks to 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, a comparison between the 
artists can be made on a large scale, it becomes 
clear that the suave temper of Reynolds tended 
to keep him on a level, and to make his art, if 
uniformly excellent, a trifle monotonous. — 

Nothing like this can be said of the pictures 
before us, which are so full of individuality that, 
for example, the three pictures of the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire—as a child of six (No. 184), 
in a frock trimmed with pink ribbons; as a bride, 
creaming over with vitality (40); and as a too 

ortly dame (145)—are as distinct from each 
other as they can be, and yet retain the change- 
less personality of the famous beauty. The 
meretricious grace of Mrs. Fitz-Herbert (10) is 
less amorous than the flushed voluptuousness 
of Lord Wenlock’s Anne (Horton), Duchess of 
Cumberland (97), and we see that the latter was 
beyond comparison the cleverer woman ; yet 
they are both houris, while neither has the lurid 
loveliness of the haughty ‘Lady Ligonier,’ which, 
in its way, is unquestionably not only Gains- 
borough’s masterpiece, but, as we think, one of 
the best portraits existing of a woman. Place 
beside these Mrs. Grace Elliott (110), and see 
how like and yet unlike they are—similar in 
kind, but unlike in aspect, intellect, and morale. 
Compare the likenesses, lent by Mr. Whitbread, 
of Gainsborough’s two daughters grouped in 
No. 91, superb whole-length figures with magical 
tones and super-subtle tints, with the faces of 
the same women in Mr. Loder’s The Painter’s 
Younger Daughter (87), holding the lute, and the 
companion piece, lent by Mr. Corbett, of Miss 
Gainsborough (92). 

After making these comparisons the visitor 
will see how keenly the artist appreciated the 
difference as well as the likeness of the sitters’ 
facesandair. The difference between the elderly 


Duchess of Montagu (28), a piece of grey tones 


and wonderful colouring, and the roseate car- 
nations of M7s. Carr (21) is not greater than 
that between the airy movements and plump 
fairness of Tenducci’s impudent visage (29), and 
the time-serving, self-seeking look of Earl 
Nugent (32), the elegant weakness of Sir Francis 
Basset (56), and the owl-like astuteness of the 
Fourth Earl of Chesterfield (84), whose withered 
old countenance peeps out of a thick wig. 
Among the pictures of elderly women compare 
the before-named ‘ Duchess of Montagu’ with 
Lady Mary Bowlby (96), and the still beautiful 
and tender, but time-worn Mrs. Gainsborough 
(80), which her relation, Mrs. Sharpe, has lent 
to the gallery. 

What a lovely English face is that (148) of 
Anne, born Witham (Mrs. Howard, of Corby)! Yet 
it is not more charming in sentiment and ex- 
pression than Miss McGill's (191), or that of the 
old maid Miss Tyler, of Bath (103), Southey’s 
aunt, who looked after him when he was a boy, 
and got so few thanks that one hopes she served 
him as Mr. Browning’s Aunt Lapaccia served 
her graceless charge. 

Among the most precious things in this 
gathering is the Duke of Westminster’s portrait 
of Master Jonathan Buttall, the renowned 
Blue Boy (62), about the claims of which to be 
the original of a tour de force there was a 
long discussion in the Fourth Series of Notes and 
Queries (vols. iii. to xii). That it represents 
Master Buttall, the ironmonger’s son, is not 
universally believed. It is obvious that the 
artist evaded rather than solved the crux 
formulated by Reynolds in his ‘Eighth Dis- 
course.’ The ‘ Blue Boy,’ if it was ever intended 
as a reply to the authoritative statement Sir 
Joshua made, but did not invent, failed of suc- 
cess in every respect, except technical and 
intrinsic qualities. Van Dyck solved the pro- 
blem long before Gainsborough attempted it. 
Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret had done the 
same thing, and by much more legitimate 
methods than Gainsborough, It would have 





been very instructive could the other ‘ Blue 
Boy,’ the rival to the duke’s picture, have been 
hung by its side. The example before us has, 
we are convinced, darkened considerably since 
we saw it at Manchester in 1857 and at the 
International Exhibition in 1862. Is this change 
due to unfortunate treatment of the work or to 
what artists call the ground ‘‘ coming through ””? 
No doubt a dark hot ground was, and for obvious 
reasons, used by Gainsborough, although he 
does not—see the portrait of his nephew, No. 146, 
and the unfinished landscape, a Gipsy Encamp- 
ment (18), in both of which the grounds are 
bare—appear to have been generally addicted to 
such fallacious methods of painting. 

The change in this famous painting forces on 
the student’s notice the pleasant fact that, un- 
like a considerable number of Sir Joshua’s master- 
pieces, those of his rival have, as a rule, suffered 
little indeed. Some of them have a vamped-up 
look which is evidently modern, e.g., the showy, 
much overpraised Lady de Dunstanville (59) ; 
but, from Lord Ronald Gower’s pretty minia- 
ture in oil of Gainsborough (4) to Mr. Roberts’s 
portrait of the ‘‘ Republican historian” Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Macaulay (206), the great majority of the 
paintings before us are as sound and, inevitable 
fading apart, as bright as when they left the 
easel. Many have not even faded. This com- 
fortable fact is proved by the otherwise flimsy 
Earl Stanhope (8); the flimsier Mrs. Fitz-Herbert 
(10) ; Lord Bateman’s mostflimsy Going to Market 
(68); Mr. R. K. Hodgson’s deliciously brilliant 
Mrs. Carr (21); the Queen’s Col. St. Leger (23); 
the Duchess of Montagu (28); Tenducci (29), lent 
by Mr. Gray Hill; the Countess of Sussex and 
Lady B. Yelverton (35), the iridescent tints of 
which would seem bound to fade; the opalescent 
portrait of Madame Le Brun (63); the solid and 
luminous Painter’s Daughter Mary (87); the 
same, with her sister (91), which is like a sheet 
of beautifully tarnished silver ; the solid Anne, 
born Witham (148) ; and the vigorous Countess of 
Dundonald (158). Sir Henry Bate Dudley (171) 
is still like a huge plaque of deliciously tinted 
grisaille; the Hon. Miss G. Spencer (184), al- 
though painted more than one hundred and 
twenty years ago, is as sound as when 

Splendour’s fondly fostered child, 

as Coleridge called her, sat to Gainsborough at 
his lodgings in the Circus, Bath, the rent of 
which frightened prudent Mrs. Gainsborough. 
All these things are as good as new in the best 
sense, and practically untouched by the restorer. 
Would that it had been possible to say so of 
as many of the Reynoldses which were here last 
season ! 

On the other hand, some of those landscapes 
on which Gainsborough’s reputation has been 
supposed to rest show disastrous degradation, 
darkening, shrinking, cracking, hot tones, and 
murky coloration, which surely are not original 
defects. The overpraised Cottage Door (98) ; its 
fellow, repetition, or what not, No. 192; in a 
less degree, The Cottage Girl (173); and several 
others, are examples of decay which are remark- 
able where most of their neighbours have vic- 
toriously withstood time. While studying the 
collectionas a whole the conclusion has been forced 
upon us that the pictures which, to our know- 
ledge, have been long in London have darkened 
excessively. Examples of this process will be 
found in the Royal Academy’s noble and 
pathetic Portrait of the Artist (1); Master 
Buttall or The Blue Boy (62); James Christie 
(67) ; Lady Mary Bowlby (96); The Cottage Door 
(98) ; fair Mary Bellenden’s son, Lord Frederick 
Campbell (115). Even 

Fair Devon, like the rising sun, 
No. 145, who, by the way, now looks like a 
signboard rising sun, is wrapped in murky 
clouds. These pictures have shared the fate 
of the Gainsboroughs in the National Gallery, 
and are in a horny, hot, semi-opaque state. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that the 
works before us which have not been many 
years in London are fresh, bright, and sound, 





while those which have been exposed to the 
atmosphere of the metropolis have suffered 
more or less. No doubt there are exceptions 
of importance, but the general truth of the 
remark no painter will deny. 

One of the best works here is Gainsborough’s 
likeness of himself (1), which, with other works, 
was given by his elder daughter to the Academy, 
and is one of the finest examples of English 
portraiture, comparable on the most favourable 
terms with anything of Van Dyck’s, and having 
much of the serious and searching individualiza- 
tion we all enjoy in a fine Honthorst, where 
suavity and dignity find expression in an ad- 
mirable technique. It is a beautiful harmony 
of grey, and low, broadly disposed tones give it 
a singular charm. Better even than this, be- 
cause it has darkened less, has more impasto, 
and is drawn with more firmness, is Mrs. Gains- 
borough (80). In this tender, faithful portrait 
the artist surely made atonement for those count- 
less little outbreaks of irritability which ruffled 
the sweetness of his married life. Her features 
are still handsome, aithough time has blanched 
their roses, worn away their youthful graces, 
sharpened their outlines, and furrowed their 
sweet contours. There is much likeness be- 
tween No. 1, a portrait of the painter when so 
far advanced in life that his carnations have 
blanched and his skin thickened as it shrank, 
and the large miniature in oil Thomas Gains- 
borough (4), but the. difference between the 
expressions of the faces is immeasurable. 
In the latter the flesh is still young and 
ruddy, the eyes and lips betray the ex- 
treme sensibility of a fastidious temperament ; 
in the former that sensibility has become a 
morbid, self-involved resentfulness. No doubt 
this is the latest portrait of the painter to whom 
we owe all, or nearly all, the pictures here. It 
must have been finished about a hundred years 
ago, when Gainsborough was fast approaching 
that final stage of his life when on his death- 
bed he sent for Reynolds. This is the most 
beautiful event in Gainsborough’s life. It was 
his closing act, and is described by Malone, who 
must have had the particulars from Reynolds 
himself. Malone tells us that Gainsborough, 
during the interview, caused the best of his 
unfinished pictures to be brought to his bedside, 
and, while he showed them to Sir Joshua, 
amused himself with hopes of finishing them, 
and discussed them with his visitor. 

That sending for Reynolds has been greatly 
misunderstood, and unfairly represented as if it 
were a mere confession of wrong-doing and 
obstinacy. It was nothing of the kind, because 
Gainsborough never had been a particular friend 
of Reynolds; they were brother artists, and 
nearly equals in renown. Therefore, in keep- 
ing aloof from Sir Joshua, Gainsborough had 
been guilty of no personal wrong, nor even 
of an offence. In following his own path the 
dying man had nothing to repent of nor any 
wrong to atone for. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
National Gallery, December, 1884. 

I nope to be allowed space in the columns of 
the Atheneum for a reply to ‘‘ An Artist,” who, 
having left me without his address, has deprived 
me of the power to answer his courteous letter 
otherwise than in print. My correspondent, 
with unnecessary excuses, suggests the desirable- 
ness of having the English painters before 
Hogarth, and those painters who, though of 
foreign birth, worked in England prior to 
Hogarth’s time, represented in the National 
Gallery. I may say at once that I cordially 
concur in the view taken by my correspondent. 
The National Gallery is meant to be a repre- 
sentative one, and if it failed to include our 
native art of the past, where should that art find 
its proper place? But, in truth, for many years 
past no eligible opportunity of acquiring pictures 
by deceased British artists of distinction has 
been overlooked. If the works thus acquired 
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comprehend only those of painters dating from 
the time of and including Hogarth, this is due 
to the extreme rarity in the market of English 
pictures of an earlier period. ‘‘ An Artist”’ has 
furnished me with a list of names of English 
painters, beginning with Hilliard and ending 
with Monamy. There is not one of those thus 
enumerated by him a genuine example of whose 
work would not be admitted to be a desideratum, 
and would not be hailed by the Trustees and 
myself as a valuable acquisition. So, too, with 
respect to those foreign artists who painted in 
England, such as, to quote my correspondent’s 
letter, ‘‘ Mabuse, Holbein, Mor, Zucchero, Gar- 
rard, Van Somer, Jansen, Lely, Kneller, &c.” 
But how seldom do undoubted or well-preserved 
works by any of the painters contained in either 
category present themselves ! 

However, my principal object in writing is 
to acknowledge gratefully the receipt of my 
anonymous correspondent’s letter, and to assure 
him of my ardent desire to be helpful in making 
our national collection as truly national in his 
sense as representative in every other. 

', W. Burton, 





THE BROUGH STONE. 

Cambridge, Dec, 22, 1884. 

I am glad to find that Mr. Ferguson takes 
no exception to anything in my ietter in the 
Atheneum of December 13th ; indeed, his frank 
concluding paragraph concedes the point I care 
most about. I did no doubt avoid, as he says, 
the question of illegality. The Fitzwilliam 
authorities had been charged with doing an 
illegal thing, and it was sufticient for me to 
show that they had not done the thing, legal or 
illegal. 

The illegality is charged, curiously enough, 
upon the purchaser. He has ignored the Con- 
sistory Court in a pernicious manner, and is to 
be cited before it. On this principle any one 


buying a cow in Mr. Ferguson's county a few 


generations ago would have had a fair chance 
of being hanged. 

Mr. Ferguson’s warmth of feeling is only an 
additional title to the respect felt for him by the 
friends of archieology. But while I admire it 
and sympathize with it, I feel that the present 
case is not quite what he takes it to be. Let me 
state the facts. 

The purchaser—there has been no secret about 
the name, but there are advantages in con- 
tinuing to ignore it—had heard in July that the 
‘stone might possibly be acquired for Cambridge, 
and had promised to help with the purchase. 
He heard no more about it. Being specially in- 
terested in the stone, as having written out a 
portion of the inscription in Greek some months 
before the discovery was announced that it was 
not in runes, he sought an interview with the 
vicar at Carlisle, at the Church Congress in 
October, and asked what was the position of the 
stone as regarded ownership. He was told that 
the church greatly needed re-roofing, that the 
money could not be found, and that the vicar 
and churchwardens had in consequence deter- 
mined to offer the stone to a certain institution 
for 30/1. The price asked was very large, but 
the object was a good one. He at once said that 
if the response of the institution was not favour- 
able he would give 35/. for the stone, and would 
get some friends to help him to present it to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum; and he gave a cheque for 


that amount, subject to the response of the in- | 


stitution, aud—at the vicar’s request—to the 
approval of the churchwardens, These points 
were settled shortly after in favour of the 
purchase, and the transaction was completed. 
The purchaser declined to buy at the same time 
a@ companion Latin stone, on the ground that 
only the pal:eographical uniqueness of the Greek 
stone made Cambridge a specially fit place for it 
and made him care to have anything to do with 
the matter. 


The purchase of the stone was highly advan- 


tageous to the church and parish of Brough, to 
the stone itself, and to the science which gives 
to the stone its value. The vicar and church- 
wardens secured a very handsome contribution 
to the necessary repairs of their church, in 
exchange for a bit of pagan stone, which it 
would puzzle any one on the face of it to bring 
among the ‘‘goods and ornaments of the 
church.” ‘*One heathen monument of rough 
stone with five hexameters in Greek, supposed 
date 230 a.p.,” would read strangely among 
church goods, and Mr. Ferguson will scarcely 
say that it comes under ornamenta. The case 
seems very different from that of the quaint and 
beautiful fragments of early Christian pillars 
and crosses which are found in so many churches, 
though even their case seems doubtful, while 
Mr. Ferguson’s analogy of the sale of old church 
plate to dealers cannot be maintained on any 
ground— ecclesiastical, sentimental, moral, or 
religious, For law, I cannot speak. It may 
prove that there has been some technical incuria 
on the part of those who have gained so much 
by the transaction, and for so good a purpose ; 
if so, their course may be to make due sub- 
mission to the Court and obtain a ratification 
of their beneficial exchange. 

Taking, for a moment, the whole thing to be 
exactly as Mr. Ferguson puts it, an amusing 
question arises. While the stone was still at 
Brough its value was very seriously depreciated. 
Had it been jealously guarded as a virgin 
stone, no casts being allowed to be taken, its 
selling value would have been much greater 
than it is; for the casts, unlike copies of works 
of art, are, in ordinary language, as good as the 
original, Casts were taken, and were sent here 
and there. Each cast sent out was a blow to 
the value of the stone; and it seems it was Mr. 
Ferguson who thus grievously wasted the goods 
of the church of Brough in the interests of 
science. Had he the formal authority of the 
real owners, and the other formal sanctions, 
for this wasting of church goods? If not, the 
vicar and the purchaser have the prospect of a 
very agreeable companion when they are locked 
up for contempt of the Consistory Court of 
Carlisle. G. F. Browne. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS. 
Dec. 23, 1884. 

WM. Diext anp OLzaux, of the French 
School, who have with them a practical engineer 
named Chotland, have already sent tidings from 
the excavations they have just begun on the site 
of Theban Acraphium (modern Karditza), on the 
borders of the Copaic Lake, beneath Mount 
Ptoum. They have traced out the lines of the 
ancient temple, and have discovered therein a 
broken altar, some columns, and a beautiful 
head of Jupiter. 

A natural interest is here felt in the projected 
Greek Museum for Rome. This collection of 
ancient Greek sculpture has been suggested by 
Prince Torlonia, and promoted by Dr. Helbig, 
of the German Institute, and by Signor Baracco. 
The treasures of art already gathered for this 
purpose to the left of the entrance of the Villa 





Albani at Rome comprise, as we here learn, 
sme striking specimens of archaic Greek art, a 
facade from a temple at gina, the Tenean 
Apollo, some fragments of the frieze of the 
Temple of Apollo at Phigalia in Arcadia, metopes 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, the Farnese 
bull and Hercules, the Psyche of the Museum 
of Naples, and many other casts. 

The new railway from Athens to Corinth and 
Patras, which will put Greece into much better 
| communication with Western Europe, is being 
| vigorously pushed forward at both ends, and is 
| now open from Athens as faras Megara. Beyond 
| this point hundreds of Montenegrin and Italian 
| workmen are busy blasting huge blocks of the 
| famous Giant’s Pass, so that those who drive 
| along the seaside road—which, with the islands 
| and mountains visible over the sea, is superior 

in its views to the Corniche—will look in vain 














for the old familiar face of the dark frowni 
Scironian rocks, so dreaded of old by wayfarers, 
It is ee that the whole line will be open by 
April. 

Great uncertainty still exists as to the exact 
date of the approaching Congress of Pre- 
historic Anthropology and Archeology. Dr, 
Schliemann, who will be busy excavating in Crete 
all spring, is naturally anxious to defer the meet- 
ing till 1886, and one does not see very well how 
the play can be enacted without its hero. Various 
members of the Greek Archzeological Society are 
also anxious to gain more time to make fitting 
preparations. M. Koutostaulos, however, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the head of the 
Archzeological Society, has just shown me a des- 
patch from M. Rhangabé, the Greek Minister 
at Berlin, asking for the necessary leave of 
absence in order that he may accept the presi- 
dentship of the Congress to be held in April of 
the coming year. Profs. Virchow, Sayce, and 
others are expected to attend. 

The idea of a prehistoric congress first took 
form during the meeting of a kindred Italian 
society in Spezzia in 1865, when the principles 
upon which it was to be based were discussed and 
definitely proposed by such men as Gornalia, 
Capellini, and the amiable Milanese geologist 
Stoppani. These were finally agreed on in the 
first congress, held in the following year at Neu- 
chitel, and the rules were voted in the congress 
held at Paris in 1867. The third Prehistoric 
Congress was held in England, at Norwich and 
in London ; the fourth at Copenhagen; the fifth 
at Bologna; the sixth at Brussels ; the seventh 
at Stockholm ; the eighth at Buda-Pesth ; the 
ninth at Lisbon in 1880; while the tenth will, 
as at present arranged, be celebrated at Athens 
in the spring of 1885. 

Very important results have recently crowned 
the labours of the Greek Archzeological Society, 
which is now carrying on excavations, amongst 
other places, near Oropos. In the Temple 
of Amphiaraus the excavators have come across 
the altar in situ of that famous oracle, be- 
fore which are rows of seats for worshippers 
or spectators. JoserH Hirst. 








SFine-Art Gossip. 

PREPARATIONS will, we understand, be shortly 
completed for displaying the Gainsboroughs in 
the Grosvenor Exhibition by the electric light. 
This illumination will doubtless suit that per- 
vading silveriness which is characteristic of 
Gainsborough’s art, and be equally available 
with the gas, which is now employed when re- 
quired. 


Art the next summer exhibition of the Royal 
Academy a noble new room will be appropriated 
to the display of water-colour drawings, archi- 
tectural illustrations, and engravings. The old 
rooms will be entirely hung with oil pictures. 
It is to be hoped that, as the Academy is about 
to try to do justice to painting in water colours, 
the time is not distant when artists who practise 
that branch of design will be recognized and 
elected members of the Academy. 


Mr. G. D. Lestre is well advanced with two 
pictures intended for early completion, and 
probably for exhibition within the current 
year. The larger picture is called ‘ Love in a 
Mist,’ and represents two girls seated on a sofa 
in a wainscoted room, looking in a large volume 
of Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ for the name of a flower they 
have gathered in the garden. One of them, who 
is dressed in black, plays, in a half-abstracted 
way, with a pair of scissors; her expression 
suggests something of a day-dream of love, 
dashed with mists of doubt and uncertainty. 
The younger and happier-looking damsel wears 
a white dress, and holds the flower while she 
searches the herbal. The other picture is 4 
landscape, called ‘The Whispering of the 
Leaves.’ In it oaks and sycamores overhang 4 


| Thames backwater, across which a girl is guiding 
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a punt. The effect is that of a warm, silvery- 
grey autumnal day, when there is just breeze 
enough to stir the drooping foliage and slightly 
ruffle the water. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘In none of the 
obituary notices of the late Mr. William Coning- 
ham, formerly M.P. for Brighton, has it been 
mentioned that he was the giver of two examples 
of the work of Taddeo Gaddi to the National 
Gallery. They were presented by him so long 
ago as 1848, and remain the only Gaddis in the 
collection. A picture of the ‘ school of Gaddi’ 
has since been added, When Mr. Coningham 
made his gift the early Italian masters were not 
much in favour, and he undoubtedly helped to 
recall attention to them. Mr. Coningham had 
a strong independent taste and excellent artistic 
judgment. His two Gaddis are now hung in 
one frame, and are numbered 215 and 216, the 
subject of each being described as ‘ Saints.’” 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ The genuine, 
well-moulded, and bold chancel arch in St. 
Michael’s Church, Bishop’s Stortford, is to be 
destroyed, the architect, who hails from London, 
saying that it is extremely ugly. A modern 
chancel arch, rising from the present caps acutely 
an additional four or five feet, is to be substi- 
tuted for the original chancel arch.” 


Mr. Tver, of the Leadenhall Press, is going 
to republish some of the original copper-plates 
engraved by Bartolozzi and his school—in all 
some three dozen. Amongst others, the series 
will include the ‘Clytie,’ one of Bartolozzi’s 
best works ; ‘ Lady Smyth and Family’ ; ‘ Love 
Wounded ’ and ‘ Love Healed,’ by Cooper, after 
Shelley, engraved in stipple in 1798, but never 
published ; and a large plate, ‘ Alexander IIL, 
King of Scotland, rescued from the Fury of 
a Stag by the Intrepidity of Colin Fitzgerald.’ 
The last is from a picture painted by Benjamin 
West in Kentail Castle in 1784, for Humberton 
Mackenzie of Seaforth. The hero of the picture 
is Lord Seaforth. This plate, for which he re- 
ceived five hundred guineas, was engraved by 
3artolozzi in 1788, and only six proofs were 
printed. The original intention—never carried 
out—was to present an impression to every 
member of the Mackenzie clan. 








MUSIC 


Hlusical Gossip. ; 

WE have to record the death on Saturday las 
of Mr. William Robinson, the well-known dealer 
in second-hand music, formerly of the Strand, 
but more recently of St. Martin’s Lane. With 
long experience and a very retentive memory, 
Mr. Robinson had acquired an unusual know- 
ledge of the music of bygone times, and there 
are few of those interested in such investiga- 
tions who have not had occasion to avail them- 
selves of his assistance, or who have not been 
rewarded by a search through his vast and mis- 
cellaneous stock. 

Two performances of the ‘ Messiah’ and a 
holiday entertainment at the Albert Hall on 
Boxing Day are the only London concerts that 
cali for record this ‘week. The performance of 
Handel’s oratorio in St. James's Hall on the 
23rd ult. was interesting in one or two respects. 
Malle. Gertrude Griswold in the soprano music 
did not evince much capacity as an oratorio 
singer. Her style and method of voice pro- 
duction are essentially dramatic. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang a portion of the tenor airs with all 
his old charm of manner, but was compelled to 
retire after ‘‘Behold and see.” The other 
principal artists were Madame Patey and Mr. 
Santley. Mr. Cusins conducted the performance, 
which on the whole left but little to desire. 

Tue Albert Hall Choral Society performed 
the ‘Messiah’ on Thursday evening. The 
soloists announced were Madame Valleria, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin 





Tue concerts @ la Jullien, which were com- 
menced last week at Her Majesty’s Theatre, are 
quite unworthy of notice, the programmes and 
performance being below the not very lofty 
standard usually observed at promenade con- 
certs, 


Heinrich Hormann has completed a new 
comic opera, entitled ‘Donna Diana.’ 


‘Der Fretscut'tz’ has just been performed 
for the five hundredth time in Berlin. 


Herr Joacuim will be the director of the 
third Schleswig-Holstein festival, to be held at 
Kiel this year. 
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THE WEEK. 


Gatrty.—‘ In Chancery,’ Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, 
By A. W. Pinero. 

Drury Lane.— Whittington and his Cat,’ Pantomime. 
By E. L. Bianchard 

RoyaLtry.—‘ Le Réveillon,’ Comédie en Trois Actes. By 
Meilhac and Halévy. 


In his new comedy, ‘In Chancery,’ Mr. 
Pinero has been cramped by the necessity 
of having to shape his materials to the re- 
quirements of an individual actor. The idea 
with which he starts may or may not have 
been previously employed ; it is at least sin- 
gularly happy. A victim of a railway acci- 
dent, who has, while in a state of unconscious- 
ness, been removed to a small tavern, finds 
himself without an individuality. He has 
recovered from his wounds, has perfect 
command of his faculties, but has lost en- 
tirely his memory. Who he is, whence he 
comes, what is his occupation, are matters 
on which he knows absolutely nothing. Such 
few indications as are supplied him by his 
possessions are, thanks to accidents easily 
imagined, misleading, and the name he as- 
sumes to be his own is, in fact, that of a 
gravely compromised stranger. Here is a 
superb opening for a play. Two ways in 
which such an idea might be turned to 
highest advantage present themselves. In 
the hands of a Balzac a psychological pro- 
blem of supreme interest, dealing with 
the great issue whether a man whose past 
is entirely gone from him is the same 
being he previously was — whether im- 
mortality which brings with it no recog- 
nizable influence from previous states of 
existence is worthy of being so called— 
might have been put forward, and the 
work in which it was discussed might have 
ranked high among the ‘ Etudes Philoso- 
phiques.’ On the other hand, a treatment 
like that accorded to ‘ Le Nez d’un Notaire’ 
or ‘ L’ Homme a l’Oreille Cassée ’ might have 
produced an enchanting piece of fantasy. 
Leaning rather to the treatment of M. About 
than that of Balzac, Mr. Pinero has produced 
a very diverting, if in parts conventional 
farcical comedy. That he could have done 
more with the story is obvious. He has had 
to fit Mr. Terry, and the necessity has 
altered and impaired his work. More than 
one scene belongs to absolute farce ; in other 
scenes the effect all but reached seems pur- 
posely to be avoided. As it is, however, ‘In 
Chancery’ is mirthful and may be seen with 
advantage by all who can enjoy whimsical 
extravagance. Mr. Terry is like the piece in 
which he acts. He begins in comedy andends 
in farce, and is throughout amusing. Ve 
indifferent support is afforded him, and the 
mounting of the piece is inadequate. No need 
exists for elaborate scenery. A public-house 





room should, however, look like a public- 
house room, and that in which the opening 
action begins, with its separate tables for in- 
dividuals, instead of aiding illusion is an 
obstacle to it. Mr. Alfred Bishop is diverting 
as an irascible Irishman, and Miss Phyllis 
Broughton in a small part shows a capacity 
for comedy to which those who limit her 
appearance ordinarily to burlesque would 
do well to have regard. The novelty is a 
success. 

Little in the year’s pantomimes calls for 
notice. ‘Whittington and his Cat,’ the 
Drury Lane novelty, is written as usual by 
Mr. Blanchard, and has a fair allowance of 
that writer’s genial humour, too delicate 
sometimes to make itself felt through 
the noisy accessories. As a spectacle the 
piece yields to no previous exhibition at 
the same house. There are some comic 
scenes and one elaborate pageant, in which 
a Lord Mayor’s procession is presented on a 
scale of exceptional splendour. In all that 
regards glitter and bustle the piece is likely 
to be popular. One or two scenes show, 
moreover, some fancy in their extravagance. 
The acting is, however, without the charm 
which serves at times to raise pantomime 
into the suburbs of art. Clever enough in 
their way are the music-hall singers to 
whom the comic business is assigned, and 
one or two of the pantomimists are excel- 
lent. Vigour rather than delicacy is, how- 
ever, the chief feature of the performance, 
and the addition of acting such as was once 
exhibited by Miss Rosina Vokes would be 
a great addition. Singing, acting, and 
laughter such as hers are, however, not 
obtainable at call. 

As given at the Royalty, ‘Le Réveillon’ 
went with remarkable spirit. M.Colombey, 
who played Gaillardin, struggled with a cold 
which in the end all but overpowered his 
voice. M. Dalbert was a fair Tourillon, 
and M. Schey, jun., a laughable Léopold. 
The general cast was adequate. 

The curious change of performance pro- 
mised at the Olympic and Prince’s was daly 
carried out. 








THE GRAVEDIGGER SCENE IN ‘ HAMLET.’ 


Tne present revival of ‘Hamlet’ at one of 
the London theatres has also revived the contro- 
versy about the age of the principal character. 
It has often been pointed out that there is an 
evident inconsistency in the play as to this 
matter. In the earlier acts we have many in- 
dications that Hamlet is intended to be a very 
young man, on the threshold, or only just past 
the threshold, of manhood. He is young enough 
for the well-known words of Laertes (IL. iii. 7, 
&c.) to apply to him, and to be chidden like 
a boy by his mother (III. iv. 9). If he were 
a man of thirty it is scarcely to be supposed 
that he could have been quietly ousted from 
the succession to the throne as he was by 
Claudius ; it is not very likely that he would 
so often be spoken of as ‘‘ young” Hamlet ; 
and though it is possible, it is by no means 
probable, that he should still be thinking of going 
back to “school” or college at Wittenberg. 
And it is certainly difficult to believe that Ham- 
let’s words to his mother in III. iv. (‘* Not this 
by no means,” &c.) could have been addressed 
to a woman old enough to have a son of thirty. 
But it is unnecessary to cite all the indications 
of this kind that are given. They have been 
held sufficiently strong to induce the Devrients, 
in their well-known German acting version of 
the play, to represent Hamlet as still a minor, 
and they have convinced Prof. Minto that he 
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was a lad of seventeen or eighteen. On the 
other side, if we pass by the rather fanciful 
theory about Hamlet’s melancholy being the 
melancholy of middle age, we have really 
nothing to set but the very precise asser- 
tions of the Gravedigger in V. i. It must 
be admitted that there can be no mistaking 
the meaning of these; and before we can be 
quite certain that Hamlet was not thirty years 
old, and did not remember the sayings and 
doings of a man who had been dead three-and- 
twenty years, we must, to use the language of 
Prof. Dowden, have that ‘‘ absolute knave” the 
sexton efliciently knocked upon the ‘‘mazzard.” 

If this last process is not possible, it is at 
any rate easy to weaken the Gravedigger's testi- 
mony, even without adopting Mr. Moy Thomas’s 
rather revolutionary suggestion about the text. 
It is well known that the words, ‘‘I have been 
sexton here, man and boy, thirty years,” are not 
in the first quarto. Why were they inserted in 
the later editions? We can only conjecture. 
It has been supposed that Shakspeare introduced 
them (as he introduced the famous “fat and 
scant of breath’) to suit Richard Burbadge, 
who acted the title réle of the play, and who may 
have been thirty at the time. It is, however, 
extremely likely that Burbadge was older than 
this in 1603 or 1604, since he is known to have 
acted the chief part in one of Tarlton’s inter- 
ludes in or before 1588. It appears more pro- 
bable that the words have reference to the actor 
who actually spoke them, that is, the Grave- 
digger. There is a tradition that this part was 
taken by William Kemp, the most celebrated 
“clown” next to Tarlton of the Elizabethan 
stage, a writer of “‘ jigges” or farces, the lead- 
ing low comedian of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company, and the probable ‘‘ creator” of Dog- 
berry and other similar Shakspearian parts. In 
the ordinary course of things Kemp would cer- 
tainly have been the First Gravedigger in‘ Hamlet.’ 
But there are very good reasons for supposing 
that Kemp was not a member of Shakspeare’s 
company at the time when ‘ Hamlet’ (the 
‘Hamlet’ of the earliest quarto) was first presented 
to the London public. He is known to have 
been travelling with an English troupe on the 
Continent in 1601 ; to have returned to England 
in September of that year; and to have been a 
member of the rival theatrical company, the 
Earl of Nottingham’s players, in 1602. Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson has suggested (Notes and 
Queries, 4° Series, vol v. p. 309) that there had 
been a quarrel between Kemp and his asso- 
ciates of the Globe and Blackfriars, which led to 
his withdrawal from them ; and Mr, J. P. Collier 
(‘Memoirs of Actors,’ &c., p. 105) thought that the 
passage in Hamlet’s advice to the players (‘‘ Let 
those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down,” &c.) is an unfriendly allusion to 
Kemp, who is known to have been amost invete- 
rate ‘‘gagger.” In any case, if—as is generally 
supposed—‘ Hamlet’ was brought out in 1601 
or early in 1602, we may conclude that Kemp 
did not act the First Gravedigger, and that the 
part was taken by some other actor. In all 
probability this actor was Robert Armin, a 
younger member of the company, who held a 
very high rank as a low comedian. He is 
known to have played Dogberry, and probably 
succeeded to other favourite characters of 
Kemp. Some time in or before 1605 Kemp 
must have rejoined his friends of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s (then the King’s) company, for 
in that year the authorities of the City of 
London complained that Kemp, with Armin and 
other actors at the Blackfriars, had had the 
wickedness to bring upon the stage ‘‘one or 
more of the worshipfull aldermen of the City of 
London.” The second quarto of ‘ Hamlet’ was 
printed in 1604. Is it not possible that before it 
appeared Kemp had returned to the theatrical 
association which played the tragedy, and had 
replaced Armin as the Clown? The quarrel 
being made up, it may have been felt neces- 
sary to make some sort of amende to Kemp, The 





words about the extemporizing clowns (III. ii.) 
are softened down and curtailed; they are much 
more vague and general in the later editions 
than in the first quarto. Then, as a further 
concession to the actor’s vanity, he is allowed to 
deliver the little bit of gag, ‘‘ have been sexton 
here, man and boy, thirty years,” which no doubt 
is duly appreciated by the ‘‘ groundlings,” glad 
to welcome back a public favourite of many 
years’ standing. The hypothesis would, of course, 
be more satisfactory if we had any evidence to 
show that Kemp had been on the stage for 
thirty years. But it is by no means improbable 
that this was the case. Fifteen or sixteen years 
before Nash had alluded to him, in one of his 
attacks on the Marprelate tracts, as an actor 
with a European reputation. It is plain that 
he must have been acting several years before 
this, so that in 1604 he may easily enough have 
been a player, “‘ man and boy,” for thirty years. 
He seems to have died soon after 1605. 

The alteration in the passage referring to 
Yorick’s skull, from ‘‘ this dozen yeare” in the 
early quarto to ‘‘ three-and-twenty years ” in the 
later editions, may possibly have been due to 
similar causes. I do not know whether it has 
been suggested that in Yorick, the king’s jester, 
there may be an allusion to Richard Tarlton, the 
most celebrated by far of the sixteenth century 
clowns, whose ‘‘ jests” were in everybody’s 
mouth (a collection of them was printed in 
August, 1600), and who was ‘‘ the most famous 
jester to Queen Elizabeth.” He died in Septem- 
ber, 1588, not very far from a dozen years before 
the time that Shakspeare’s ‘Hamlet’ is sup- 
posed to have been first acted. (‘ Hamlet,’ it 
may be noted, has more allusions to the con- 
temporary stage than any other play of 
Shakspeare. ) 

There would be a peculiar fitness in the re- 
ference to Tarlton if Burbadge and Armin were 
the chief actors in the grave-digging scene, since 
the former was a close friend and may have been 
a godson (Collier, ‘Memoirs of Actors’) of 
Tarlton, and the latter when a boy had been 
adopted by the great comedian as his chosen 
successor (see ‘'l'arlton’s Jests,’ reprinted by 
the Shakespeare Society). Kemp, however, who 
was a contemporary and possibly a rival of 
Tarlton, may have objected to the allusion, and 
caused it to be rendered less pointed. 

Sipney J. Low. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

THE popularity of ‘Cox and Box’ at the 
morning performances at the Court has been so 
great, the piece is now included in the nightly 
bill. 


Tutopora, the latest heroine of M. Sardou, 
is not unknown to the French stage, though no 
drama of importance is named after her. She 
is the central figure in ‘ Bélisaire,’ a tragedy of 
Rotrou, which, though incapable of revival, is 
not without a measure of power. 


Recent revivals in Paris include the farcical 
comedy of MM. Labiche and Gondinet, ‘ Le 
Plus Heureux des Trois,’ which has been given 
at the Vaudeville, ‘La Camaraderie’ of Scribe 
at the Gymnase Dramatique, and ‘Severo 
Torelli,’ by M. Francois Coppée, produced at the 
Odéon. The author last named is said to have 
finished for the Comédie Francaise a drama in 
verse, the title of which is ‘ Les Jacobites.’ 


A pRama in four acts, ostensibly founded upon 
Tourguénief’s novelette ‘Three Portraits,’ has 
been written by M. Averkief and produced at 
the St. Petersburg Alexandrinsky Theatre. It 
has, however, little in common with the original 
story, and has been very unfavourably criticized. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—G. P.—R. 8.—C. H.—received. 

G. P.—Many thanks. The name of Shakspeare, however, 
was common in the Midland Counties. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
LIST. 


——\_>— 


MR. SEYMOUR HADEN contributes a Paper on 
‘ Mezzotint Engraving ’ and 6 Illustrations from his 
Sketches to 
The JANUARY NUMBER of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Which also contains, among other attractive features, the 
Opening Chapters of Two New Serial Stories— 


‘AT THE RED GLOVE; 


With spirited and faithful Illustrations by C. 8. Remvwart; 


AND 


‘EAST ANGELS,’ 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
Author of ‘ Anne,’ &c. 


Watt WHITMAN contributes a Poem to this Number. 


There is a further instalment of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
with Mr, ABBEY’s characteristic Illustrations. 


The First of a Series of Illustrated Papers on the ‘ Great 
Industries of the United States’ ie commenced. 


A copiously illustrated Paper on ‘ Wiclif,’ by Professor 
A. W. WARD, forms the Leading Article. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECK OF 
THE “GROSVENOR,”’ &c. 


JACKS COURTSHIP: 


A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck, 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. ; at all Libraries, 


“Who tells sea stories nowadays like Mr. Clark Russell ? 
who has told sea stories for many days past like him? He 
brings to us the very breath of the sea, and puts before us 
the living presentments of the men whose lives are cast 
upon the great waters......His descriptions of sea scenery are 
the most delightful pieces of word-painting in the literature 
of the day,”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVELS. 


—_——_— 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*‘ PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.’ 


SOME ONE ELSE. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 





(Ready January 7. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘WHO IS SYLVIA?’ 


A RUSTIC MATD. 


By MISS ALICE PRICE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
[Ready January 15, 





Crown 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


The WRECK of the “ NISERO” 


and our CAPTIVITY in SUMATRA. By WILLIAM 
BRADLEY, One of the Survivors of the Crew. 

** The tale is told from these daily records with a clearness 
of language, a sharpness of outline, and a fulness of detail 
which Detoe himself has scarcely surpassed. The volume 
will be read with general interest.”—Datly News, 


SECOND EDITION. 


The RIVER CONGO, from its 


MOUTH to BOLOBO. With a General Description of 
the Natural History and Anthropology of its Western 
Basin. By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.S. With numerous 
Full-Page and other Illustrations; a New Map of the 
Congo trom its Mouth to B6l6b6; also a Physical Map 
of the West Coast of Africa, and 3 Etchings. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea, 
*,* A few copies only remain of the First Edition. A 
Second Edition is in the press. 
“The book is full of delightful writing, and should be 
read by every one, with a certainty of great pleasure.” 
Daily Zelegraph. 


London: 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Building, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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From the WORLD, December 24th, 1884. 

“ The first instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen's ‘ DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY’ will be ready for readers to-day. Paper and print are 
admirable, ‘and no one who desires to know anything about Englishmen, from Alfred the Great down to our own day, should be without the book. 
One of the most interesting monographs in the volume ts that on Addison, by the Editor. Sir Theodore Martin, of course, has left nothing unsaid 
with regard to Prince Albert ; Prof. A. W. Ward puts into print a bon mot or two relating to Queen Anne ; and Mr, E. A, Freeman takes 
up the ancient theme in Alfr ed the Great. There are chronicles of many minor ‘ stars’ from well-known pens.” 





Now ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


VOLUME I. (ABBADIE—ANNE), Royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently 
expected that the Work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than half a century, been generally felt. Every reader 
has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the 
great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour seems to be imperatively necessary, Each nation should have its own biographical 
dictionary. The German and Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own 
nation worthy to take a place beside them. 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY will include lives of inhabitants of the British Islands from the earliest historical period. Living persons 
areexcluded, The first aim has been to give biographies which shall embody with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical research, and be founded 
upon an examination of original documents, A clear indication will be given in each article of the authorities which have been used, and from which further 
information may be derived. 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect which may be pointed out in the first. It is confidently hoped, in any case, that 
the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied in its title; and that it will take its place beside the completest Biographical Dictionaries 


hitherto published. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 24th, The DAILY NEWS, December 26th. 

“We have before us in this handsome volume the first instalment of a work which “ The appearance of the first volume of the ‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
promises to do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers and the scholarly assiduity of | wi) probably call the attention of many persons for the first time to the fact that such 
itseditor, Every literary workman must have felt the lack of such a book of reference. “ . 

Since the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ no attempt has been made on anything like an adequate | * work was wanting in our national literature. We have all sorts of Biographical Dictionaries, 
scale to provide a complete storehouse of British Biography. The magnitude of the task | and of late we are having a goodly supply of what we may call classified or serial biographies ; 
has not unnaturally deterred publishers from attempting it. In any such undertaking the v 

editor's chief difficulty is, in the first place, to determine who shall be deemed worthy but wo wants wel —— end enoutally os eutesed a of Hetionsl Binguphy coh 
of notice, and, in the second place, to preserve a due proportion in the length of the articles. | °% that edited by Mr lie Step P to Such a work, if successful, 
In both respects Mr, Stephen has shown excellent judgment. But it is the shorter notices | ought to become a sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen. It ought to be something 
rather than the more extended monographs upon which the real utility of the work will | much better than the Golden Book of Venice. It will bea family distinction to have had 
depend. These, so far as we have looked into them, seem to have been executed with great | the memoir of one of its members enshrined in this national biography. The undertaking 
care, and to embody in most instances a good deal of original research......The attention | is one to which every one must wish success, and in which the best writers of the day 
devoted to theatrical biography will greatly enhance the value of the dictionary.” might be proud to bear a hand.” 














NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Will be ready on January 8th, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Cities of Italy,’ ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ &c. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. 5s. NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH SMITH'S 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Robert Browning. ‘LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.’ 


In the press, SIXTH EDITION, with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 


EW VOLUME OF THE \\STANDARD” EDITION OF THE COMPLETE | LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth 


SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow 
Now ready, large 8vo. 10s. 6d. School ; Author of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ ‘Carthage and the Cartha- 


The PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. With 12 Steel|  sss™'* 


: POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S ‘GOD AND THE BIBLE’ 
PE NE ae POPULAR EDITION, Abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


In the press, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6 é . 
STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. Hare, | 20D, and, the BIBLE; 9 Sequel to hiterature 


rane = Walks in Rome,’ * Cities of {Northern and Central India,’ ‘ Wanderings in A NEW TRANSLATION OF ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 
oe NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS. In the press, 4 vols. 8vo, 12s. 6d. each, 
In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo. The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
A MAN of his WORD : and other Stories. By QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, A 


Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by JOHN ORMSBY, Translator of the 
W. E, NORRIS, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ No New Thing,’ &c. * Poem of the Cid.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Will be ready on January 6th, 2 vols. past 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


‘* When found, make a note of,”,—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of alt 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, TOPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JoHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 





Ready JANUARY 1, Vol. I., No. 1, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum post free.) 
T# E LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited 
by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A. LL D.. Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford; Professor of Common Law 
in the Inns of Court. 
Contents. 
SECTION 17 of the STATUTE of FRAUDS REDRAWN and ILLUS- 
TRATED. By Mr. Justice Stephen and the Editor. 
The FRANCHISE BILL. By Sir William R. Anson. 
The KING'S PEACE. By the Editor. 
HOLTZENDORFF'S ENCYCLOPADIE. By Dr. E. Grueber. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Professer A. V. Dicey. 
HOMICIDE by NECESSITY. By Herbert Stephen. 
The LITERATURE of INTERNATIONAL LAW in 1884. 
T. E. Holland. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES:—Roby's Introduction to the Digest, by 
. B. Moyle—Crime on the Peshawar Frontier. by Sir Richard Pol- 
lock, K S.I.—Maitland’s Pleas of the Crown for Gloucester—Sebastian 
on Trade Marks—Leading Cases on Torts, &c, 
NOTES on CURERNT CASES, 
Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery-lane, London. 


By Professor 





Price One Shilling, Third Series, JANUARY, 1835, No. 49, 
THE MONTHLY PACKET. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

Contents. 

The TWO SIDES ef the SHIELD. A Story for Children. By the 

Editor. 


A LOT with a CROOK IN IT. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MARIE CUFAUDE. 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
OUR EVENING OUTLOOK. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
SOME DEAR DOGS. 
PREPARATION of PRAYER-BOOK LESSONS. 
PADRE TOMASSO PENDOLA. 
London: Walter Smith, 34, King-street, Covent-garden. 








Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 
THE JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 186, for JANUARY. 
HEAD-MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. REPORT of. 
SOME DEFECTS in PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By a Parent. 
On GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. 
ORGANIZATION of HIGHER EDUCATION. By Miss Beale. 
GERMAN EXAMINATIONS. 
FROEBEL the REFORMER. 
CONCERNING HOLIDAYS. 
JOHN BULL’S BOYS. By Ascott R. Hope. 
The TEACHERS’ GUILD. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES :—Head-Masters’ Conference—Teaching Uni- 
versity for London—The Burial Service. 
1l, TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION, 
12. REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
*.* The Volume for 1584 is now ready, price 7s. 6d.; also Cases for 
Binding, price 1s. 6d. 
Oftic 
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By Miss Shirreff. 


© WTI Kw oo bs 


~ 
S 


: £6, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


TH E LADIES’ TREASURY: a _ Household 
Magazine of Literature, Education, Fashion, Needlework, and 

Cookery. jd. Monthly. 
The JANUARY PART (beginning a New Volume) contains :— 

An Egyptian Fellah Woman. Illus- , The Five-Franc Piece. A Complete 
trated Story. 

Irish Superstitions. 

Gardening for Amateurs. 

Cookery and Parisian Gossip. 

Notes on Dressmaking. 

Literary Notes and Chess. 

Prize Competition Questions. 

Notices tv Correspondents. 

On Dits and Facts of the Month. 





ted. 
Marriage Customs. 
His Father’s Dariing. 
Story. 
Lady Nairne and her Songs. 
Egypt: Ancient and Modern. 
‘Two Iliustrations. 
My Lover, John Jesson. 


A Complete 


LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE :—Ball Costumes. 

SUPPLEMENT.—A Cvloured Picture, entitled ‘The Fisherman's 
Daughter.’ 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS.—Bridal Costume — Promenade Costume— 
Children's Dresses—Ulster — Dolman Ulster — Newmarket Coat— 
Skating Costume—Hall Costume—Evening Dress for Young Lady 
—Home Dress for Young Lady—Dinner Gown. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS.—Squares for the Centre of a Chair 
Tidy in Crochet—Golden Drop Design in Crochet. 

London : Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, and Derby. 


Now ready, price 3s. Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s. post free, 


M I N D. No. XXXVII. 


A CLASSIFICATION of FEELINGS. III. C. Mercier. 
On the FUNCTION of COGNITION. W. James. 
KANT has NOT ANSWERED HUME. II. J. H. Stirling. 
ANOTHER VIEW of GREEN’S LAST WORK. H. Calderwood. 
ETHICAL ALTERNATIVES. J.T. Punnett. 
With Critical Notices, New Books, &c. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





MYHE ‘BUILDER’ (NEW YEAR’S NUMBER) 
contains the following Illustrations, viz.:— 

The CHAPEL, KEBLE CO!LEGE (Mr. W. Butterfield Architect) 
Interior and Exterior Views. Engraved by J. Cooper. ‘ 

The TOWER of LONDON in the REIGN of ELIZABETH. By yy 
Brewer (Lithograpn). 4 

NEW PUTNEY BRIDGE. Workirg Drawings (Lithographs), 

ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. Measured and Drawn by E. H, Sa. 
ding ; Royal Academy Prize Drawings (Lithograph). 

PART of STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. By E. Burne Jones (Spragy, 
Process). 

WEST FRONT of TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Drawn by H. H. Stathan 
(Sprague’s 283), 

CALLENDAR HOUSE and Part of CHATEAU 
Boussod, Valaden & Co.'s Phototype Process). 

PLAN of CIRCULAR WARD HOSPITAL for EGYPT, 
Strangford. 


BLOIS (reproduced » 


By Laiy 
Also Original Articles, entitled :— 

Temple of Diana at Ephesus, By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 

Architectural [llustration. 

Student's Column, *‘ Limes and Cements.” 

Subscribers’ Names (Annual Subscription, 19s., inclusive of postage iy 
the United Kingdom), or orders for single copies of this Special Number 
(4d ; by post, 4jd.), will be received at any Railway Bookstall. by qj 
Newsagents, or at the Publishing Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


\ J.& J. SMITH’S DIARIES for 1885, in every 
e variety, to be had of all Looksellers and Stationers in Gry 
Britain and Abroad. 
London : 83, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
LIVER & BOYD’S NEW EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC and NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1585. Containing 
full Information on the Sucial, Political, Ecclesiastical. and Industris; 
Condition of Scotiand, with a copious Keyister for England and Irelani 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Now ready, 88 pages, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
Old-fashioned Paper and Print, with Quaint Woodcuts, 
ys EARLIE ENGLYSHE ALMANACK for 1885; 
Thynges Olde and Newe. Contains Old Notes on ye Kaleadar- 
Weather Folk-lore and Folk-lore of ye Daies—Birdts and Fiowers—Olde 
Poems—the Occult Science of Chyromancy, or ye Readynge of Handes- 
Ye Health Notes for each Month—Oide Englyshe Kemedies and Kecips 
—Ye Way to Wealth—A Diary of Events for a Yeare Past in ye Mannere 
of Sam Pepys hys Diary—Meteorological and Astronomic Notes—Merre 
Jokes and Kiddles—and mauie other thynges of very greate importe. 
Imprynted and solde by Masters T. Pettitc & Compy , of 23, Frith 
street, Soho, London; Messrs. Simpkin & Co. ; and of ali Boke Shoppes, 
“This Almanack is an interesting, amusing, and useful novelty, worts 
getting and worth keeping.’’— Western Morning News. 


This day, 8vo. sewed, price ls. 


TYHE BISHOP’S VETO. A Correspondence 
between the Rt. Rev the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD and 
Mr. JAMES GIKDLESTONE (Member of the Incorporated Lay 
Society ). 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, London. 





Crown 8vo. pp. 52, wrapper, price 2s. 
(Om Pauative ETHICS, 
SECTIONS I. and IL, 
MORAL PRINCIPLE in regard to BROTHER. 
HOOD, (Present Religion, Vol. IIL) 
By SARA 8. HENNELL, 
Author of ‘ Thoughts in Aid of Faith,’ &c. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


I], 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 
S ox Gs and Pr 0 
Ry A. STEPHEN WILSON, 
Author of ‘A Bushel of Corn’ and ‘ The Botany of Three 
Historical Records,’ &c. 

The Volume contains Specimens of Songs for Music written withow 
Rand without 8. 

**From the Sermon on the Mount to the music of the Spey, from the 
vioiet and the primrose to the rusty pen and the dying bee, the theme 
most pleasantly change and mingle, and elegance distinguishes thelr 
treatment.’’— Aberdeen Journal. 

Edinburgh : David Douglas ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR GRAINGER STEWART. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
A® INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
ISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

By THOMAS GRAINGER STEWART, M.D. F.R.C.P.E. F.R.SE, 
Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen for Scotland, Professor 

of the Practice of Physic and of Clinical Medicine, University of 

edinburgh, &c 
Bell & Bradfute, 1-, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
Sumpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


This day is published, in small 4to. price 1s. 6d. 


GAINT ISIDORA, and Other Poems, By JEANIE 
MORISON, Author of ‘Snatches of Song,’ ‘ Pontius Pilate: 4 
Drama,’ ‘ Ane Booke of Ballades,’ &c 
bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
im Sak _ceseciiensaaene 


NOTICE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1884, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s, 6d. WILL SHORTLY BE READY, 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London W.C 
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CHATTO & W INDUS’ S NEW BOOKS. 


FARNELLS ‘FOLLY: a Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s.; and atall Libraries. 


“T SAY ” By Wilkie Collins. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, ; at all Libraries. 
The LOVER’S 
oe 
Cae eat ali Libracies 


“The WEARING of the GREEN.” 


By BASIL, Author of ‘ Love the Debt,’ ‘A Drawn Game,‘ &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo.; at all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AU THOR OF ‘ VALENTINA.’ 


GERALD. By Eleanor C. Price, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. ; at all Librari es. (Immediately. 








CREED. By Mrs. 


Illustrations by P. Macnab. 3 vols 








PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power, 3 vols. 


crown $vo.; at all Libraries. 





NEW VOLUMES OF ‘‘ THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8yvo. cloth extra. 3s. 6d. ea 
DOROTHY FORSTER, By Waiver Besant. 


by Charles Green. 
WIERD STURLE Ry Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
MIS) ec JUD H. By C C. Fraser-Tytler. 
MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. By Eleanor C. Price. 
SAINT MUNGO’ Ss CITY. By Sarah Tytler. 
MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne. (Shortly. — 


NEW NOVEL BY ‘THE ro THOR OF ‘THE WRECK « OF THE 
NOR 


ROS 

A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Clark 
RUSSELL, is begun in the January Number of BELGRAVIA, and 
will be continued throughout the year, This Number contains also 
the Opening Chapters of a New Story by CECIL POWER, Author of 
*Philistia,’ entitled ‘ BABYLON.’ Illustrated by P. Macnab, One 
Shilling Monthly. 


The UNFORESEEN, a New Novel by 
ALICE O’HANLON, is begun in the January Number of the GEN- 
TLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, and will be continued throughout the 
year. A Series of SULENCE NOVES by W. MATIIEU WILLIAMS 
is also appearing month by month. One Shilling Monthly. 


“SECOND EDITION OF — eb INBURNE' 8S NEW VOLUME 


A MIDSUMMER “HOLIDAY, and 


other Poems. By ALGERNON CHARLES SW INBURNE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 





ch. 
wy ith a Frontispiece 





























STRANGE STORIES. By Grant 
ALLEN (J. AKBUTHNOr WILSON). With a Frontispiece by 
George Du Maurier. Crown 8yvo. cloth extra, 6s. 

On the FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Col- 


lection of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘ Round the Gailey-Fire,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, By Ouida, 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra (uniform with 
the Collected ‘Edition of her WwW orks), 5s. (Shortly. 


NEW BOOK | BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A TRAMP ABROAD.’ 


The ADVENTURES of HUCKLE- 


BERRY FINN. By MARK TWAIN. W ith 174 Llustrations by 
__E. W. Kem . Kemble. Crown Bvo. ¢ ‘oth extra, 7s, 


CHRONICLES of NO- MAN'S LAND, 


_ BY FRED. BOYLE. Crown Syvo. cleth extra, 6s. 


~~ ENGLISH EDITION OF THE a BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOL 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through 


TEXAS. By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 
265 Lustrations. Crown Sve. cloth eXtra, 7s. 6d. 














WIFE. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
2 vols. crown Svo. cloth extra, 24s. 


AHISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES, 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. In 4 vols, demy $vo. 12s. cach. 


With 6 Steel-Plate Portraits. 





LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical 


Sketch. By HENRY J. JENNINGS. With a Photograph-Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BUCHANAN. (Carefully Revised by the Author. With 
a Steel-Plate Portrait, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, is. 6d. 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval 


Latin Students’ Song. Now f first Translated into English Verse, with 
an Essay, by J. ADDINGTON SY MONDs. Small Svo. parchment, 6s. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries. 
By FRANCES H: AYS. | Crown 8vo. cloth «xtra, 5s. 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other 
Science Gleanings. By KICHARD A. PROCTOR. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

a Medical, 


AIDS to LONG LIFE: 


Dietetic, and General Guide in Middle and Old Age. By N. 
DAVIES, L.R.C.P., Author ke’ ‘One Thousand Medical Maxims.’ 
Crown 8vo. 2s, ; ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The MAGIC LANTERN and its 
Management. including full Practical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and Preparing Lantern Slides. 
7s C. HEPWOKTH. With Llustrations. Crown 8vo. ls.; cloth, 
8. 6d. 




















Price Fourpence Monthly ; or Five Shillings per year, post free, 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE-GOSSIP, 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of 
ature. (Founded in 1865.) Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D. F.L 8. 
&c. Devoted tu every branch of Geology, ‘Botany, Phy- 
tology. Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
¢ e Volume fer 1884, containing 12 Coloured Plates and 200 
, ed is now ready, cloth extra, price 5s.; also the Number for 
JANUARY, with a beautiful Coloured Plate. 


This Cay, at all Livraries and Booksellers’, 
LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA, 
2 vols. crown 8yo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 21s. 


Contents of Vol. I. 
CHAPTER I.—The Pension Bonnery—Apparition of Béranger 
—An Ingenious Painter—John Mitcnel : his Personality and Pecu- 
liarities—** ’Way down Tennessee '’—A Pillar of Paganism, &c. 
CuapTeER II.—Our Foreign Fellow-boarders—Raoul Rigault 
and the Irish Student—Rochefort—The Writer makes a Proposal of 
Marriage—A Marquis of the Empire—Searching for an Insurrection 
—How a Great Paris Paper was not started— Montbard and the Writer 
make out the cause together—Victor Noir, &c. 
CuAPTeER IlI.—We change Quarters—Pitchforked into For- 
tune—A Relic of Waterloo—Scutch Bluntness—A Visit to Napoleonic 
Shrines — Buonaparte’s Sweetheart — Trip to Brussels —‘The Last 
Muster of the Grand Army—* Vive the Dead Emperor ! ’’—Gustave 
Courbet, Iconociast, &c. 
CHAPTER IV.—Edmond O'Donovan : his Varied A 


lich 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_———-——_ 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and B 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


MATED WITH a CLOWN. 


By Lady CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of ‘Sweetheart and 
Wite, "Mollie Darling,’ * Valy a Village Maiden,’ &c. 1 vol. cloth, 


Latell 





er ‘Lady ay momen’ 3 ~~ her story well, with a feeling and 
self to her readers, giving a sense of 
—— oe pb with a Cowen is both interesting and exciting. 
‘There is a decided advance of power, style, avd artistic method in 
this latest novel of Lady Constance Howard's, while her faith in human 
nature, her tender touches of child portraiture, and her descriptions of 
home scenery give a charm tv her writing that is especially her wwe. #3 





ociety. 
“ This very entertaining work of fiction is written easily and B.... 
the plot is well worked out, and there is no confusion among the 





ments and Chequered Career—An Ingenious Advertising Agent—The 
Eccentric Professor Mortimer—The Crémerie Revert—Polish Exiles 
—Converse in Cherkess and Crayon—Aiexandre Dumas— James 
Stephens, the Fenian, &c. 

CHAprTreR V.—The Writer is employed as a Machine—Anec™ 
detes of * Father Prout '’—Thackeray in Paris—The Paris Correspon 
dent of the London Dailies—How to Tickle John Bull—Anonymous 
Journalism—Sham Literary Men—The Writer waxes Wrathful, &c. 

CuapteR VI.— Looking for the Missing Link — Pascal 
Duprat—Contrast between French and Irish Funerals—Tears in a 
Playhouse—Accident in a Gymuasium—Some ‘Transactions of the 
Society of Ciceronian Cicerones—Art Secrets—The Disguised Mil- 
lionaire—Heary Herman—A Minister from China, &c. 

CHAPTER VII.—Gambetta’s Rise—The Brain-pan of Richelieu 
—Cora Pearl shedding Pearls—Adolphe Thiers—Honour and the 
Wash-tub—The Lanterne is Lit—Assauits on the Empress and Prince 
Imperiali—A Big-headed Baby—A Trinity of Tragedies—Rochefort 
graduates as a Municipal Officer — He essays ee and 

v strikes a Konanza—Ducelling A 8 con- 
nexion with Figaro, &. 


CuapTeR VIII.—A Popular Meeting under the Empire— 
Oratory under Difficulties—The Unhappy Chairman and his Owl- 
like Assessors—Mode of Procedure—Jean Baptiste Millidre—Roche- 
fort's Dramatic Entrance—His Maiden Speech, &c. 

CuaptreR IX.—The Irish College—An Ecclesiastical Griev- 
ance—Carnival with Empty Pockets—The Imperial Family receives 
the Lacs pay to a Masquerade—Troppmann the Murderer 

int Cell—The Guillotine at Work, &c. 

CHAPTER X._Pierre Bonaparte: his Unquiet Youth—Ad- 
ventures in America—Keturn to Italy—The Ceming Caesar in a 
Street B awl—An Emperor's Nephew named a Kepublican Repre- 
sentative—The Siege of Zaatcha—ihe Licence of Caricature in Paris 
—Figaro’s Great Hoax—Napoieon the Third’s Black Monday—The 
Slaying of Victor Noir—A Riotous Interment ~— Summoned to 
London, &c 

CHAPTER XI.—Pleasant, Touraine—A Printer’s Error—Baby 
Boucicaut's Big Hit—A Duke's Stratagem—The oe Principle 
in Photography—The High Court of Tours—The 








a book to be read,"’—Court Circular, 





THE POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The HEART of JANE WARNER. 
3 vols. By FLORENCE MARKYAT, Author of ‘ My Sister the 
Actress,’ ‘ Phyllida,’* Facing the Foottights,’ &e. 

“* The situation, lending itself to a variety of tragical details, is worked 
out with the writer 8 uccustomed skill and fertility of imagination, and 
is invested with a certain degree ol originality.’’—Morning Post. 


OUT of EDEN. 3 vols. 


RUSSELL, Author of * 
Snow,’ &€c. 


DOUBLE DEALING. 3 vols. By 


“TRAMIO”’ (GERTRUDE A. SOUTHAM), Author of ‘Gladys: « 
Frivolous Novel,’ &c. 
“In this novel, when the author describes scenes in which the better 
Be of the heart are concerned, she exhibits real power and tender- 
."' — Manchester Courter. 


JUDITH WYNNE. 3vols. By C.L. 


PIKKIS, Author of ‘Di Fawcett,’ * Wanted! an Rf ‘A Very 
Opal,’ &e. 


“The plot is not only good, but also original, and consistently carried 
out. The mise en scone of the tale is effective. The characters of the 
brothers Wolfgang aud Oscar Keece are well contrasced....The unex- 


By Dora 


The Vicars Goveruess,’ ‘ Footprints in the 





of 
the Times—George Augustus Sala— Dissertation on Clothes— Portrait 
of Pierre Bonaparte—Kochefort as a Witness—Paul de Cassagna 
CHAPTER XII.—The Writer eats his Head off—Colloquy with 
an Able Editor—Off to Bavaria—Sleepy Munich—A Travelled Tobac- 
conist—The Right Koyal Beer-house—The Maximilianstrasse—In 
the English Garden—Advice to Strangers—Levée of the Lifeless— 
Scared into the other World, &c. 


Contents of Vol. II. 


“CHAPTER I,—On the Road to Ober-Ammergau—A Lake Trip 
—At the foot of the Bavarian Alps—Seizing a Shandradan at Sees- 
haupt—A Picturesque Postilion and a Plodding Team—LBits of Moun- 
tain Beauty—Havarian Cnaracteristics—In the Happy Valley, &c. 

CHAPTER II.—The Passion-Piay: its Origin and Emenda- 
tions—The Open-Air Theatre—A Vivified Page irom the New Testa- 
ment—Painful Realism, &c. 

CHAPTER IIL—Life in the Mountains—The Ammergauers 
off the Stage—The Players Outside the Village Inn—* Judas Iscariot” 
at Home—Imitation of Henry Irving—Death to the Miscreant Spy! 
—An American Notion—The Writer visits the Lock-up, and is 
gratified with a Vision of Beauty, &c. 

CuaprerR IV.—An Illustrious Stranger—Ludwig the Second 

A King Playing Phantom Horseman—Practical Jokes of Royalty— 
Mids -day roe Circus Proprietor’s Criticism—Frank Vizetelly— 
Liebig on Wine, 

CHAPTER v.—W iaalons London— Mr, A. P. Sinnett—A 
Hairdresser’s Competition — Mormoms at Prayer — An Indignant 
Dancing-Master—Supping with Burglars—Scotland Yard—The Black 

useum—Superintendent Harris on Clues—A Morning with Caicraft 
—The Governor of Newgate makes a Joke—How they flog Garotters 
—The Hangman's Idea of Propriety, &c. 

CHAPTER VI.—Among the Pugilists—‘* The Benicia Boy ”— 
Tom Sayers as a Speaker—Peculiarities of the Modern Gladiator—A 
Champion afraid of Ghosts—Dodges of the P. R.—-Circus Men—Wild- 
Beast Tamers—Educational Standard of the Acrobat, &c. 

CHAPTER VII.—Concerning Jumbo’s Family—An IIl-treated 
Zovlogist—The Giant Pachyderm a Gigantic Fraud—Intelligence of 
se Monkey —Dodging Eight Elephants—Jamrach and Frank Buck- 

ni mpressio: s of Earlswood — Cogers’ Hall —A Self-Elected 

pn Pam at ‘The Man who painted George Washington—The Ama- 

teur Bashi- Bazouk— A Delicious Irish RKhetorician—Check mated by 

a Negro—The * Unholy Ghost ’’"—Edmond O'Donovan on the Stump 
—A Slight Anachronism, &c. 

CHAPTE R VIII.—Thoughts on Style — Newspaperese — The 

Sant of Criticism—Professivnal Critics like Professional Beauties— 

The British Stage—The Press of ‘To-day—Bohemia nearing Corinth— 

The Ideal Newspaper—The Editorial Bed of Procrustes to the Flames, 


ae. 
CHAPTER IX.—A Glimpse of Charles Dickens—The Hawker’s 
Opinion of the Novelist — Daniel O'Connell and * Little Netl"”’— 
Dickens in Africa—A Moor inquiring for Mark Twain—Tom Hood 
—Californian Hamour—Henry 8. Leigh—George R. Sims—Chelsea 
Grievances—An Insult to Nelson, &c. 
CHAPTER X.—Gustave Florrens—On Interviewing— Through 
the Channel Islands—Jersey Notes—Sea-sickness—Sweet St. Malu— 
The Pardon of Quinjamp—Breton Costumes—‘The Holy Fair—Only a 
Woman's Hair—To ‘is once more, &c. 
CHAPTER XI.—France and Germany irritated—Coups d’Etat 
played out—Excitement in Paris—A Corpulent Prima Donna—Mr. 
owes makes a Bet with un Artillery Otficer—Professor Mortimer's 
pk pany cece Editorial Council—Wars no Gain to Newspapers 
—Wa rrespondent and War Artists—Lord Wolseley’s Error—The 
Trick “of Success—The Writer meets an Accident—Off to Metz, &c. 
CHAPTER XII.—A Barrack Hotel—A too Intelligent Waiter 
—Bazaine and his Neph A Strange Tel ude—The Spy 
Mania—My First Arrest— My Second p Pm ae by III and the 
Prince Imperial at Metz —My Third Arrest — General Jarras—En 
route for 1 b Keturn to Paris, &. 
Cuarrer XIIL—A Debauch of Humour—Paris in a Fever 
Fit—Birth of the Third Republic—Flight of the Empress—Henry 
Labouchere—The Mid-air Post—My Reported Loss in a Balloon— 
Miseries of the Siege—Wit and Chivalry te leave with Luck—Pictorial 
ard Printed Infami: ies—The Writer Writer says the Word that must be. 











Warp & D Downey, 





London: CHatTTo & WinDUvs, Piccadilly. 


tone of the tale is one of its principal merits.’’-—Morning Post. 

~ An interesting romance with an interesting plot....Uhe mystery 
early introduced in connexion with the well-sketched ¢ harac ter of Woit 
is well sustained throughout the novel....he brothers Uscar and Wolf 
are both well portrayed, and stand out as excellent character sketches. 
+++.There isa captivating weirdness about this novel which will make 
it difficult for the most calious reader to piace it on the sheif, if once 
begun, until they have read to the sweet and prettily coastructed cou- 
clusion. We have no hesitation in predicting a large share of popularity 
for this well-constructed novel."’— Court Cirew'ar. 

‘A novel of considerable power, with a skilful plot....The character 
of Judith Wynne, in whom the chief interest of the Dook centres, is 
admirably drawn, and the whole story, which possesses a deeply tragic 
clement, is well worked oul. The interest never flags from first w 
last.”’"—Sunday Times. 


The LOVE THAT HE PASSED BY. 


3 vols. By IZA DUFFUS HAKDY, Author of* ey Honour, and 

Obey,’ ‘ A Broken Faith,’ * Not Easily Jealous,’ 
“Miss Hardy has made a new departure, and in on essential respects 
a successtul une. .A story of Californian life from the pen of an Engtish- 
woman is in itself a noveity....The heroine, Calantha, is indeed an 
exceptionally strong and vigorous piece of portraiture The story con- 
tains so much excellence in the description of nature and in the develop- 
ment of character, ‘The Love that he Passed Ky ' is, in our opinion, 
the best novel that Miss Hardy has yet written. It is altogether Stronger, 
and shows more mastery of material....She has also had the good fortune 
to light on what is evidently a thoroughly congenial field, into which 
all orders of readers will fuilow her with interest und pleasure. ’"—Graphic, 


SYBILLA, and OTHER STORIES. 


3 vols. By Mrs. G. LINN.US BANKS. Author of ‘God 8 Providence 
House,’ ‘The Manchester Man,’ * Forbidden w Marry,’ &c. 
“ Pleasantly told stories.”"—Queen. 


A MAD GAME. 3 vols. By Mrs. 

pea Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy,’ etl or Swim,’ 

A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 3 

vols. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of * Deceivers Ever,’ 
* Poor W isdom's Chance,’ * Pure Gold,’ &c. 


The RED CARDINAL. 2 vols. By 


= a ELLIOT, Author of ‘The Diary of an Idle Woman 
in,’ &c. 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 


MARIE CONNOR. 





NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, 


CAMILLA and GERTRUDE, and 


other POEMS. By FLORENCE H. HAYLLAR. 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in 1 vol. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE POPULAR AND 
INTERESTING WOKK BY MRS. FRANCES ELLiOT, 


The DIARY of an IDLE 


WOMAN in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘The bord of an Idle 
‘Woman in Italy and Sicily,’ * Pictures of Uld Kome,' &c. 











12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


F.V. WHITE & Co, 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the BIBLE, With Sgt Examples and egy emg Tables. 
By the Rey. J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work 


extant. 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, Lendon. 


Published shortly, by Mr. Van Voorst, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS of LANCASHIRE. 


By F. 8. MITCHELL, 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 

A carefully prepared List, with Original Notes on Habits, and illustrated 
with Map, Plans, and Sketches of the local modes of Bird-Catching, &c. 
Offered to Subscribers at 6s.; limited number on Large Paper, in demy 
Svo. 10s. Apply to the Author, Hornshaws, Clitheroe. 





MRS, FORRESTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, 


Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘ Mignon,’ &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 














Now ready, post 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HHEOSOPHY. “The Idyll of the White Lotus,” 
By M. C., Fellow of the Treosophical Society. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. 





Fifth Edition, —e ee , covers, — ls.; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
loth g red edges, 2s. 6d. 


UT HORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 
A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 
lishing, Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.’’"—Knowledge. 





London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
Fifth Edition, 1s.; or twelve stamps by post, 
NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 


James Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


ORKS by MISS MANNING, 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of “ MARY POWELL,” afterwards 
— Milton. Fourth Edition, with Portrait. Price 2s. 6d. in 
cloth. 

CHERRY and VIOLET. Fifth Edition. 

CLAUDE the COLPORTEUR. Third Edition. 

A NUBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON. Third Edition. 

PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. Fourth Edition, 

MORE’'S HOUSEHOLD. Third Edition. 

All uniform. 
Hall, 13, Paternoster-row, B.C. 











MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


[HE LOG O’ THE “NORSEMAN.” 


By J. W. GILBART-SMITH, 
Author of ‘ The Loves of Vandyck,’ &c. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


“The finest part of this descriptive poem, difficult to surpass in vigour 
and beauty, are the stanzas on Pompeii....Powerful and pathetic in an 
unusual degree. The satiric portions of Mr. Gilbart-Smith’s werk are 
equally successful....His verse is always natural yet polished.’’ 

Morning Post. 

“From Marseilles round the Mediterranean, with excursions inland 
to Rome and other Italian cities. Mr. Gilbart-Smith has a genuine 
poetic gift....Instinct with that subtle power which distinguishes the 
poet from the herd of versifiers that infest literature nowadays. He 
rings the changes from grave to gay, and those who take him for their 
guide, philosopher, and friend, through the cities and places he has 
visited, will have no reason to regret their choice.’’—Scotsman, 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


REVILLE ( (Dr. ALB.)—PROLEGOMENA of the 
HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By ALBERT REVILLE, D.D.. Pro- 
fessor in the Collége de France, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1884. Translated 
in the French. With an Introduction by Professor F. MAX 


This volume forms part of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884, 
ROFESSOR REVILLE’S LECTURES on the 
NATIVE RELIGIONS of MEXICO and PERU. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 8yvo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN,’ 
1 vol. imperial 8yo. 21s. 
APANESK ENAMELGS 
With Illustrations from the Bowes Collection. 
With pts Plates in Colours and Gold by Firmin eur et Cie., 
ixteen Pilates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcu 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of ‘Japanese Marks and Seals,’ and joint Author of * Keramic 
Art of Japan.’ 
“The book needs only to be seen to be admired. Study of Japanese 
eer vpn a napraeeie is shown in almost every page.’’—Scotsman. 
**This book is a valuable as well as a beautiful one.’’—Academy. 
“* Most delightfully discursive.’’—Art Journal 
“‘A worthy companion to the splendid volumes which bear Mr. 
Bowes's name,’’—Architect. 
London : Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 


[STERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1884, 
(GOL? MEDAL awarded for 
Excellence of Quality to 


GALT & CO., 


EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS. 
Stores and Offices: 21 to 31, Pancras-road, London. 


Lt of PRICES to be obtained of all the 
Principal Dealers. 








IRESIDE COMFORT.— The LITERARY 
MACHINE, for holding a Book in any position over an easy chair, 
bed, or sofa. Deliciously luxurious. Prices from li. 1s. Ca 
logues post free. 
JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish-street, pecan gine, London, W. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Priced Cata- 





THE BEST NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
Now ready, in One handsome Volume (728 pp.), cloth boards, bevelled edges, richly gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


HOME CHIMES. 


VOLUME I. 
Containing a large Collection of New Three-Volume Novels, Short Stories, Essays, and Poems. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, W. SIME, MABEL COLLINS, the AUTHOR of ‘Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL, 
T. H. V. REES, ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, THEODORE WATTS, PHIL ROBINSON, CLEMENT SCOTT, and MOY 
THOMAS, SAVILE CLARKE, PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, EDWIN WHELPTON, and numerous others. 


RICHARD WILLOUGHBY, 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE. 
The SECOND EDITION of ‘The ART JOUR- 
NAL, January, will be ready on MONDAY, 
January dth, 1885. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
“Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S ARGOSY is literally laden 


with golden grain.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE, a New Illus. 


trated Serial Story, commences in the JANUARY NUMBER of the ARGOSY. Second Edition, now ready. 


CARAMEL COTTAGE, by Johnny Ludlow, and 


*‘ AMONG the WELSH,’ by Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8., commence in the JANUARY NUMBER of the ARGOSY, 














Second Edition, now ready. 


NOW READY, MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


ARGOSY, fr JANUARY. 


Contents. 
1. The MYSTERY of AITLAN GRALE, A New Serial Story. 
Chap. 1. The Farm by the Loch. Chap. 3. What Could it Mean? 
Chap. 2. The Knock at the Door. Chap. 4. The Black Pool. 
Illustrated by M, Ellen Edwards. 
2. CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Johnny Ludlow. 
3. AMONG the WELSH. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. With 9 Illustrations, 
4. The CONVERSION of PROFESSOR NABS. 
5. No. 1 of the FIRST BOOK. 
6. LITTLE MAID of ARCADIE. 
7. A REQUIEM. By G. B. Stuart. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


The 


“‘ The best and cheapest magazine we have.”—Standard, 

«‘ There is no better magazine than the Argosy.”—Bell's Life. 

“‘ Delightful stories.”—Brighton Examiner, 

“‘ This brilliant monthly.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

«* Ever welcome.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

«‘ There is no monthly magazine gives greater pleasure.”—Oxford University Herald. 
** Asa light magazine the Argosy is not excelled.”—Liverpool Albion, 

“First among the magazines stands the Argosy.”—Daily Chronicle, 

* Excellent, as usual, and no reader can wish for better.” 


The Second Edition of the JANUARY NUMBER now ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, &, New Burlington-street, W. 





Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 10s, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO, AND WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF, THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF “THE LAW 
REPORTS.” 


By W. T. 8. DANIEL, Esq., Q.C., 
Late Judge of County Courts, and formerly Vice-Chairman of the Council of Law Reporting. 


London: Wm. CLOWEs & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet-street 
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MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


| SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street, W.; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. The Story of the 


Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). By GEORGE DOLBY. Crown 8vo. ts. Ready. 


“He has told his story in the most effective manner, accompanying a plain and clear narrative with Pa touches 
of the peculiar humour which no friend of Dickens should be without. '"—Daily News. 

‘ Will certainly be read with interest by all who admire the great writer...... The book will be welcomed by all who are 
eager to learn everything relating to one who has left behind so deep an impress on the hearts of mankind.” 


Daily Telegraph, 
MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 
TARANTELLA: a Romance. 
* Life of George Eliot,’ &c. 


2 vols, 2 (Ready. 
“Deserves much praise......The aa skill in character-drawing is far above the average......Every-day life and its 
realities are dealt with ina practical and graphic fashion, but throughout these two volumes are original and fascinating.” 
Morning Post. 
“This powerful and pathetic tale......Her word-pictures glow with local colour; she is a perfect mistress of the art 
of dramatic contrast and effect...... A book which deserves to run through many editions, ”— Life, 
“A very powerful and fascinating story...... -The story ends very sadly, as such a story must needs end; but it is full 
of pathos and beauty throughout.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BERTHA THOMAS. 
ICHABOD: 


a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, Author of ‘The 


Violin Player,’ ‘ Life of Georges Sand,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, [Just ready, 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C, 


WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


(Affiliated to the London University, 1844. ) 
GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN—The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D, F.R.8., &c. 
Heap MasteER—H, M, SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 
Seconp Master—C, J. SCOTT, Esq., M.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 


First MATHEMATICAL MasTER—THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. Wrangler (Camb.). 
And Twenty Assistant Masters and Professors. 


In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, 
the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew, and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing, are taught by 
Accomplished Professors. 


The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.8., has undertaken the Ot ~eaieal of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives 
Weekly Lectures and Class Instructions in Practical ZOOLOGY, BOTANY 
CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., BA. (ist Class Mat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford; and a 


Course of Lectures on PHYSICS is delivered each Term by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.8. SCHOLARSHIPS are AWARDED 
vorth, in the aggregate, 300/. a year. 


The JUNIOR SCHOOL i is in excellent efficiency. Permanent Staff—T. 8. COX, Esq., B.A. (London), and three other 


Trained Masters. CHEMISTRY, R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (Oxon.) ; MUSIC and SINGING, E, H. MIDDLETON, 
£sq., Bac. Mus. (Camb. ). 


Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the Governor or Head Master. 
The SPRING TERM will commence on TUESDAY, January 13th. 


A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers for hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d. ; or on Linen and Varnished, 1s. 6d. Free by post for 7 or 19 stamps, 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of Accident and 
Sudden Illness Common to Children, 

It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, . 

Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in 

the Ears, Kyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds, 


Published by JAMES EPPS & CO. 48, Threadneedie-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London, 


PEARS’ S§8 0 AP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr, JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“I always use it myself and recom- 
bend to my Patients PEARS’ SOAP in preference to any other as being more free from excess of 
- and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


MUDILE’S 

















Sold Everywhere. 





a 
— IGRANT'’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
| Queen's Quality for Household Use and for the weak and aged. 
‘LLOR. | Sportsman's Quality for out-door use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high spores Apna dk og choice Brandy. 
A tine appetizer; pleasant with Aérated Wate: 


GRANT'S GINGER COGNAC. 


A stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c, 


Manufacturers: T, GRANT & SONS, Maidstone ; and 22, Walbrook, City. 


TONIC | 
HIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition, 





XUM 


By Mathilde Blind, Author of 


pen FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
jurances ‘cones Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
Loss Claims with and li 











mne World, 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, }__ Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretari 
ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Established 1797. 
CHIEF OFFICES: NORWICH—Surrey-street. LONDON—50, Fleet- 
street, EC, LONDON (City)—18, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Amount Insured 





Claims Paid £4, 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District. “Applications to be made 
to either of the above London Offices. 


Norwich, December 25th, 1884. Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
Chief Office, 81, Cornhill, E.C. 
Western Branch, 70. Raker-street, London. 

Annual INCOME ...ccccecceseseceeeees £250,000 

Invested Funds .... «» £1,800,000 
Insurances falling due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed not later 

than the 9th JANUARY. 

















UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—BEAU MONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
rae Bonham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
Char’ . Devas, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James G Henry John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Mamiiton, £ David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, ugustus Prevost, 
Richard M. Harve: John G. Talbot, Esq., iP. 
Rt. Hon. John G. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marsden. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 


tia, MP. 


Share Capital at bgnenems paid up and invested ...... +» £1,000, 
Total Funds upwards Of ........sceeseeeseccceeeeece + £3,861,000 
Total Annual or an Coevceecccccccccccorecccs + £718,009 


N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS should be re- 
newed at the Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of JANUARY. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 
Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 Years. 
i 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 
PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


COTTISH UNION : and NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 
POLICIES UNDER ‘“* MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1882.” 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime. 


Apply for Prospectus, Rates, and Forms of Proposal. 


EpINnBURGH: | 
35, St. Andrew-square. 


105,000 ACCIDENTS, 
for which TWO MILLIONS have been PAID as COMPENSATION 
BY THE 
RAtway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCB 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000 ;—Premium Income, £235,000 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, Londen, EC. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on 

MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p,. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Cou. “-road; and 19, 20, and 2), 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1562. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHE 
PORTMANTEAUDS, 


Lonpon : 
3, King William-street, E.C. 











ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Continental Trave}- 
ling, post free 
87, West Strand, London. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 
Cheaper than a Painted Wall and more durable. 
May be Scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by the EMBOSSED TAPESTRY CO. 
Loxpon Derér: 33, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 





Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of six stamps. 
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CHAPMAN 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for January. | 





Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


Contents. 

The REVOLUTION of 1884. 
COLERIDGE as a SPIRITUAL THINKER. By Principal Tulloch. 
REDISTRIBUTION by DIFFERENT LIGHTS :— 

1, The Seats Bill. By Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

2. Seats and No Seats. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 

3. The Political Resultant. By a Candid Conservative. 
The EXPANSION of ART. By the Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. 
AGRICULTURAL and COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. By Stephen Williamson, M P. 
BEAIND the SCENES. By F. C. Burnand. 
EDUCATION for the HUNGRY. By Eric 8. Robertson. 
The STATE of the TURF. By the Earl Cadogan. 
PERSIA IN EXTREMIS. By M. Valentine Chirol. 
CAROLINE BAUER. By E. B. de Fonblanque, 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, Lectures 


to a “Solitary” Audience. By MICHAEL DAVITT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. This 
Book was written during the Author’s confinement in Portland, 


“ His first volume is highly interesting, and it suggests a wonder as to how the writer can 
have amassed so much information about criminals, It is true that his sad experiences extended 
over nine years, spent in half a dozen gaols and convict establishments, and that he was during 
most of his term treated exactly like other prisoners, trooping with them and working with 
them.... These anecdotes which we have quoted are but samples of many more to be found in 
Mr. Davitt’s book, which will well repay perusal, though we must reject many of the author's 
premisses about the causes of crime and most of his conclusions as to the means for coping 
with it.”—Times, Dec. 19. 


“A book destined to be widely read in all the English-speaking ceuntries was issued 
yesterday afternoon in two handy volumes by Messrs, Chapman & Hali—‘ Leaves from a 
Prison Diary ; or, Lectures to a “Solitary” Audience,’ by Michael Davitt, the founder of the 
Irish Land League. The work appeals successfully to three classes—the. general reader, 
anxious only for vivid glimpses into worlds beyond the purview of ordinary humdrum beings ; 
the social reformer, sincerely desirous of discovering the causes of crime and degradation and 
determining the remedies therefor ; and, thirdly, the politician, and particularly the statesman 
whose business it yet is to make Britain and Ireland a ‘united kingdom’ in actual fact as well 
as in eloquent phrase. These ‘Leaves from a Prison Diary’ may surely claim to be almost 
unique ot their kind; for while Mr. Davitt is describing with minouteness all the artifives of 
criminals, with the character of their prison conversation and conduct and the maiosprings 
of their action, the reader has the relief of feeling that the writer is free from the fatal taint 
which usually compels us to regard this class of literature as a species of plague-page, that he 
stands apart from the ignoble crew which a hard fate gave him for his daily associates in prison. 
Mr. Davitt's style is simple, as befits, for the most part, his subjects, but the book is not without 
pages indicative of anxious thought and calm judgment, while the chronicles of fact are relieved 
by passages of pathos and humour. In this book the sincerest admirer and the strongest of | 
political opponents will alike find something to entertain, admire, and appreciate. ‘ Leaves | 
from a Prison Diary’ will bring Michael Davitt closer to the great British public than any | 
amount of political talking or writing could ever have done, and it is satisfactory to note the | 
gvod uses which as a rule he makes of his opportunity.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec, 19. 








The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DISPATCHES. A Selection from, with Explanatery Notes. By Capt. Hon. D. A. 
BINGHAM, Author of ‘ Marriages of the Bonapartes.’ 3 vols, demy 8vo. 42s. 


“In the work now before us, which has just appeared, the author has given abundant 


evidence of his famitiarity with the life and character of the most astonishing man that the 
world has given birth to....Captain Bingham in these three volumes supplies materials for 


judging Napoleon aright which no other Exglish work has accumulated....We linger over | 


vUaptain Bingham s intensely interesting pages, with no hope, in the space at our command, of 
being able to do them justice.”—Duily Telegraph, Dec. 27. 


“ At the beginning of the Second Empire a Commission was appointed to publish the 
correspondence of Napoleon I., and fifteen volumes appeared in serial without the editors | 


having made any alterations or suppressions in the documents which they selected. But when 
it became a question of printing letters which showed that Napoleon had ordered a wholesale 
forgery of English bank-notes that he might injure the credit of the Bank of England, the Com- 
mission recoiled. The Emperor was consulted, and a new Commission was issued under the 
presidency of Prince Napoleon, who announced that for the future nothing would be published 
except what Napoleon himself would have agreed that the world should see. The interest and 
historical value of the last seventeen volumes of the Imperial correspondence are therefore in 
nowise proportionate to those of the first fifteen. Captain Bingham might have mentioned this 
in giving an edition of the correspondence for English readers, and he could also have explained 
how it came that the original Commission was allowed to circulate so many volumes of letters 
disparaging to Napoleon's fame. The late Madame Cornu, who was Napvleon II[.’s foster sister, 
and remained on intimate terms with him all his life (she is often quoted in the late Mr. W. 
Nassau Senior's letters), always said that the nephew was jealous of his uncle. The third 
Napoleon’s ambition to eclipse the founder of his dynasty seems to have lasted until after the 
Italian war of 1859, and while it existed there was no wish in his mind to withhold from the 
public anything that might reveal his uncle’s true character. But later, when failing health had 
rendered him indifferent to all concerns except that of securing the throne to his son, he took a 
juster estimate of family duties and became as careful of the great Emperor's reputation as he 
nad formerly been regardless of it....As Napoleon meddled with everything, and never penned 


a line without purpose, the task of selecting, even from those letters and despatches which have | 
already been published, is one of much diffi :ulty ; however, Captain Bingham has made up three | 


volumes of very well-chosen extracts which illustrate all the aspects of Napoleon's work and the 
many sides of his character. The translations are fairly well done, though corrupted by too 
many Gallicisms. The running commentaries on the text are clear and fuit without discursive- 
ness, and the whole book may be praised for its good arrangement, the entertaining variety of 
its contents, and the sober sense of its judgments. It would by itself furnish an ample history 
ot Napoleon's early life and Imperial career down to 1815—for none of the letters written at St. 
elena are given—to those who had read no other.”—Times, Dec. 30. 
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EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By 4) 


GALLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 

“There has been a rush of Literary Recollections this season, and those of Mr. Gallengy 
are not the least remarkable. In the first place, they are full of political as well as lit 
adventure; in the second place, he has had to draw entirely on memory. Mr. Gailenga, 
moreover, is one of the self-made men whom Mr. Smiles might have embodied in his Volume 
as a typical incentive to self-help." —Saturday Review. 

**Mr. Gallenga, like so many journalists, novelists, and diplomatists of Jate, has writter 
his memoirs ; aud the two volumes in which he now gives them to the world are very ente 
taining. For the last forty years or more Mr. Gallenga has been recording his persong 
experiences, and generally in connexion with very important events.”—S¢. Jumes’s Guzstte, 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE. From its 


Origin to the Death of Racine. By FREDERICK HAWKINS. With Portraits. 2 vo, 
demy 8vo. 28s. 

“ Though this history is so minute that not a single fact of any importance seems to hay 
escaped notice, it is yet so plentifuily supplied with piquant anecdote and pertinent reflectiq 
that it is pleasant reading trom first to last. Mr. Hawkins’s high est.mate and personal) 
tender treatment of Moliére ace unexceptionable.”—Standard. 5 

“ Very readable volumes. Year by year the record is continued with a clearness and 
modest force of criticism deserving the thanks and praise of all scholars, the best of wh 
reading lies in this direction. It may bé hoped that Mr. Hawkins will find materials for a coy 
tinuation of his history to a late period "—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘To Leeward,’ ‘ A Roman Singer,’ &c. 


‘* Everything Mr. Crawford writes is worth reading. The author is especially happy i 
depicting varied traits of nature, and evidently possesses a perfect knowledge of the world 
its ways. His pages are full of smart sayings, pleasant satire, sound good sense, and ¢ 
humour.” —Whiehalt Review, 

** Mr. Crawford is a clever writer, and improves upon acquaintance. Vivid scenes of Indi 
and German and delicately tinished sketches of Italian life he has already given us, and now 
firmly handled picture of America comes from his able pen....The sentiments of ‘ An Ameri 
Politician’ are of a quality to arouse the sympathy of all lovers of honest words aod fair 
ings." —Vanity Fair. 

“It is impossible not to be struck by the versatility of the talented author of ‘ Dr. Claudius, 
An entirely new departure is made in his latest work, ‘ An American Politician.’ The rem 
of this keen observer of men and manners are ever witty, and lend originality even to famili 
The sketches of Boston society found in this book abound in amusing hits....2 
this clever book, the plot is good and well worked out.”—Morning Post. 








2 vols. crown Svo. 12s, 
























By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST AND LOOSE. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘ The Chronicles of Newgate.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Mr. Gr ffiths’s book, ‘ Fast and Loose,’ is so unmistakably one of the best of its class th 
it will assuredly become popular. It has the qualities and none of the defects of its schog 
There is not a page of this clever book that is not worth reading ; it has not a single dull chapt 
Its tone is forcible without being painfully realistic, and its incidents are both varied 
| dramatic.”—Morning Post. 
| “The plot of this novel is very cleverly devised and exceedingly well worked out. 
story is worth reading, and will undoubtedly become a favourite.” —Court Journal. 
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By HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST TO FINISH. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of ‘ Breezy Langton,’ ‘ Hard Lines,’ &c. 


“The plot is extremely ingenious, as we might indeed expect from the author, whose po 
of construction are remarkable. Certainly no living author could have written so goods 
dealing with subjects which have more repulsive than attractive features. In a lively novel 
incident like ‘ From Post to Finish’ we do not expect much delineation nor»developmen 
character. But Major Hawley Smart's personages are not mere dummies. Miss Rocking 

' is a particularly clever sketub. Mr. Durnford, too, is full of life and reality.” —Vanity Fair. 
















8 vols. crown 8vo. 
















By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSERY FOLK: a Country Tale. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘ The Parson o’ Dumford,’ ‘ The Vicar’s People,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12% 
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***The Rosery Folk’ is well written. There is much that will amuse in the pages.”—@ 
| **This is a charming story of modern life, and very prettily told. The ending is b 
| 

worked out.”"—Court Journal. 
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